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NEW 


Foresman’s Higher Book of Songs 


By ROBERT FORESMAN 


400 Pages Price, $1.52 


HE most superb collection of beautiful 

songs ever published for high schools 
and advanced classes. Three centuries of 
musical art are here represented by exquisite 
selections from the world’s great masters. 
| The folk songs, some of which are here 
| notated for the first time, have rare charm. 
The book gives pupils an unusual opportu- 
nity to acquire real musical culture. 











Special attention has been paid to part 
arrangements, voice range, etc., in order to 
make the book conform perfectly to high-school 
requirements. 


Foresman’s Books of Songs 
A Child’s Book....$0.52 Fourth Book...... $0.64 





First Book............ 60 Fifth Book.......... 88 
Second Book........ .60 Manual ................ .96 
Third Book.......... 64 Higher Book........ 1.52 
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The McCall 
Speller 


McCALL & HOUSER 


THE SPELLER WITH A SCORE CARD 
FOR EACH OF GRADES TWO-EIGHT 


A Fool-Proof Method 


“IT like The McCall Speller better than any 
speller I have seen. It has what you might call 
a ‘fool-proof method.’ In other words, any one 
can teach spelling from this text if the instruc- 
tions are followed.”—Superintendent of Schools, 
Missouri. 


Worthwhile Features 


“I am delighted with The McCall Speller. It 
has some unusually worthwhile features. The 
‘Aids to Spelling,’ the ‘Test and Study Exercises,’ 
are unusually fine features of the book.”—Princi- 
pal, Iowa City, lowa. 


The Best 


“I believe this McCall Speller is just a little 
better than any other speller on the market. It 


Children of the World Series | 
NATALIA AND 


NIKOLAI 
Children of Russia 


By 
Varia Klenova and L. Lamprey 


Children everywhere will enjoy reading about 
this Russian girl and boy. This is the story of 
ten-year-old Natalia’s first visit to Nikolai’s 
home near Petrograd. 


The authors show the country’s pleasant home 
life, its mixture of gaiety and sadness; they give 
an accurate picture of old Russia, in the days 
just before the war. 


This geographical reader, with its beautiful illus- 
trations by A. Helene Carter, will charm its 
young readers and widen their interests to in- 
clude another land. For intermediate grades. 


Send for further information 
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goes its second best two better.”—Assistant to 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Write for Descriptive Folder and Score Card 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago New York 


aoa 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 
































For a superior performance 


WELLS AND HART 


Modern Plane Geometry 
Modern Solid Geometry 


Modern Plane and Solid 
Geometry 


Wells and Hart modern geometries offer a minimum course and 
two kinds of optional material. The minimum course, for average 
students, embraces all the theorems indicated as fundamental by 
the College Entrance Requirements Board. 


Hart’s Geometry Tests to accompany these or other geometries in- 
clude five tests for measuring achievement. An envelope pack- 
age contains twenty copies of each of the five tests, together with 
directions and answers and record sheets in duplicate. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco 


Boston Atlanta 


London 
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The Music Publications of Hall & McCreary Company 


GOLDEN BOOK of Favorite Songs 


Universally known as “the best all ’round song book for general singing.” Compiled and 
edited by John W. Beattie, William Breach, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, Ernest G. Hes- 
ser, and E. Jane Wisenall. Price 20 cents a copy, postpaid. (Lower prices in quantities.) 








An Instrumentation of “The GOLDEN BOOK” 


A complete orchestration and band arrangement of 182 selections by Walter Goodell. Edited 
by J. E. Maddy, John W. Beattie, Jay Fay, Russell V. Morgan, and Victor L. F. Rebmann. 42 
parts in 18 books. Price 80 cents a book, postpaid. (Lower prices in quantities.) 


The GRAY BOOK of Favorite Songs 
A large selection of songs especially suited to high school and other advanced group singing. 
Compiled and edited by the same committee which prepared “The GOLDEN BOOK.” Price 
20 cents a copy, postpaid. (Lower prices in quantities.) 

American High School Music Note Book 
A book prepared by O. E. Robinson which will greatly facilitate your class work. Price 40 cents 
a copy, postpaid. (Lower prices in quantities.) 

An Illustrated Dictionary of Modern Musical Instruments 


Concise, well-illustrated descriptions of instruments, helpful diagrams and charts, and a glos- 


sary of musical terms and symbols. By Welford D. Clark. Price 25 cents, postpaid. (Lower 
prices in quantities.) 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY ‘ i 430-A South Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 
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TOY TOWN 


By Etta Austin BLAISDELL 


For Character - Building 


| The 
ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. Connon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 


THE GAY KITCHEN 
By James W. SHERMAN 








Se 


A carefully graded supplemen- 
tary reader for the first school 
Year. Profusely illustrated in 
bright colors. 


A whimsical tale of the con- 
tinuous-story type for the sec- 
ond-year grade. 





Mailing price, 65 cents. Mailing price, 70 cents. 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
By Mavce A. BicHAM 


Book I. The Understanding 
Prince Grade IV. 
Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The WonderfulTuneGrade lJ : p 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII A nature reader with plenty of 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII action and dialogue for children 
of the second grade. 


UNDER THE MAPLE TREE 
By Zoe MEver | | 


eT STULL LLL ELL © LoL 


An amusing little book for the 
third year by the well-known 
author of “Merry Animal 
Tales.” 

_ These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Maili ° 
Mailing price, 75 cents. Condon's profound personal conviction auing price, 70 cents | 
that soul culture is the most important 

and most necessary phase of education 

and that the development of personal 


character is the thing of greatest concern. WITH THE CIRCUS 


STORIES F 
: Six States and many important cities By Courtney R. Cooper 
By EvuLALIE GROVER have adopted the Atlantic Readers in the 


, short time that the books have been on y he fifth le 
The narratives of the Old & the market. The states are Utah, Mon- A book for the poe 


Testament retold in simplified tana, Nevada, New Mexico, West Virginia, —_ a pS — 
form for the third grade. and North Carolina. anc Ere aes me ES, 


Mailing price, 85 cents. Mailing Price of Each Volwme, 85 cents Mailing price, 75 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN »» COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 221 EAST 20TH STREET, CHICAGO 


OLD TESTAMENT 
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Regular class work in elec- 














SIMS SONG SLIDE CORPORATI 


tive courses in music does not 
reach all. 


The less musical boys 
and girls must have 
an opportunity to SING. 


3s=¢ 


The School Assembly is the 
place—Sims Song Slides are 
the means. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion and a copy of ““The Day of 
Vision in Music Education.” 





ON, Kirksville, Missouri 


April 16, 1993 


SIMS SONG SLIDES ARE REVIVING ASSEMBLY SINCING | 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLER 


contains the words most needed in 
writing, determined by Dr. Horn’s 
tabulation of more than five million 
running words, described in the 
Third and Fourth Yearbooks of the 
Department of Superintendence. 
| Adds to the proven superiority of 
the authors’ first speller the find- 
ings of every conclusive study of 
recent years. 





227 South 6th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





You can seldom select the school 
you can never select the scholars 
but you can select your Text 





Lippincott s 


INFORMATIONAL READING 
Elementary Grades 
Geography 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES $1.00 
NEIGHBORS NORTH AND SOUTH 1.00 
OUR NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 1.00 
Walter Lefferts 
History 
AMERICAN LEADERS 
Book I: Revolution, Westward Ex- 


pansion 0.92 
Book II: Civil War, Industry, and 

Transportation 0.92 

OUR COUNTRY’S LEADERS 1.25 


Primary Grades 


LIPPINCOTT’S SILENT READING 
FOR BEGINNERS—Emma Watkins 0.60 


THE WORLD OF LIVING THINGS 0.68 


STORIES OF MEN AND NATURE 
Ethel Hale Russell 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY _ 2244 Calumet Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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EDITORIALS 


Assembly Singing 
NE of the important demands of the day is 
for adequate and skilful attention to assembly 
singing, which has met two cross currents of pro- 
fessional weakness. 

There is a tendency to indifference when any- 
thing has ceased to have a positive thrill, and there 
is an equal tendency to accept the line of least 
resistance when something is required in which 
there is no interest. 

Assembly singing must not be allowed to be- 
come community singing, which is the singing of 
familiar songs where the leader’s zeal and physical 
activity furnish the fervor. 

Assembly singing must be educational. The 
school as an assembly must be learning to sing 
something worth singing and must learn to sing 
the learned songs ardently. 

This is not likely to be achieved unless State 
Teachers Colleges face their responsibility heroic- 
ally as Kirksville, Missouri, faced it in D. R. Geo- 
hart’s day. We recall the glorious way in 
which he actually taught the popular classics in 
assembly and the Kirksville School became famous 
far and near. To this day many a country school, 


notably the Porter School, is famous for the way 
they render really great music. 

It is almost a criminal tragedy for teacher-train- 
ing institutions to allow a week to pass without 
having at least one assembly hour when the stu- 
dents are learning to master some real music or are 
perfecting ability to render some noble music 
which they have recently learned. 

Instrumental music is a great asset, but it is 
never a school-wide attainment as singing is. There 
is nothing in the school life that can magnify the 
personal achievement of students as a whole as 
does the assembly singing of great popular classics. 

Fortunately there are many music supervisors 
who are nationally famous, as Estelle Carpenter 
of San Francisco, who has been famous for severa! 
vears, or as Mabel Glenn of Kansas City, who is 
using the assembly hour consistently and con- 
scientiously for creating a thrill that never fades 
away. 

Not more than one old familiar song should be 
used in any one assembly period, and a new selec- 
tion should not crowd in so long as the other new 
selections have a genuine thrill. 

Nothing takes the place of a mental achievement 
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in the mastery of any art. Assembly singing must 
bring together various classes of various ages and 
attainments and something vitally worthwhile 
must be achieved by every one in that assembly. 
It will not be equally artistic, but it must be uni- 
versal in its mental swaying and must swing 
melodiously. 

Rhythm can be equally skilful, and rhythm 
flows into melody as naturally as pulse beat follows 
heart beat. 

In Boston children of twenty nationalities and 
races recently sang, and under the impulse of a 
new achievement they made the vast audience 
throb magnetically. 

It is a professional crime to think that anything 
in the school week is more important than the 
time spent in the assembly’s achievement of some- 
thing new in rhythm and melody. The real trouble 
with jazz is that it represents no mental achieve- 
ment, that it never has to be learned. 

Assembly music must represent real mastery of 
harmony. Jazz is often made out of masterpieces, 
but masterpieces cannot be made out of jazz. 

Assembly singing must be the creation of har- 
mony by masterful achievement, and there is 
nothing in science or art that means more in 
school education than such intellectual nobility. 





Charles Harris Congdon 


R. CONGDON, an interesting personality for 
more than a third of a century, died on 
March 23, at East Stroudsburg. Pa. Our friend- 
ship was so close that we gladly give place in our 
Mail Bag to Mr. Griffith’s letter of information. 
We rejoiced in the success that came to Mr. Cong- 
don in the creation of an independent company 
which depended upon his inventive genius and 
insistent personality. He held many patents, more 
probably than have ever been the fruit of any other 
man whose major was education. His chromatic 
pitchpipe was an immense success. 





Senator Willis 


HE sudden death of Senator Frank B. Willis 

of Ohio following upon the death of Sena- 

tor Ferris of Michigan, both schoolmasters, is an 

unparalleled occurrence. They were real school- 

masters, having entered the political arena direct 
from the teaching profession. 

Senator Willis was in the prime of life and at 
the height of physical vigor, while Senator Ferris 
was ready to retire from active service. 

A month ago there were four senatorial school- 
masters, an unparalleled event in American history. 
Two of each of the political parties. 

Senators Ferris and Willis went to the Senate 
from gubernatorial service. They were educators 
of whom the profession was especially proud. They 
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were among the most popular men on the pro 
fessional platform before they were public 
speakers in the political arena, and neither sacq. 
ficed anything professional when he became politi. 
cal. Jt is in every way a most interesting com. 
bination of circumstances. Differing as they did 
politically they were on the same side of practi. 
cally all non-party measures. 

Personally, we were closely affiliated with both 
of them for many years, and their passing is a 
personal as well as a professional loss. 





High School hall traffic is the same in quality, 
if not in quantity, as street car traffic, and js 
causing much administrative disturbance. 





Sons of Charles C. Rounds 

HARLES C. ROUNDS, long principal of the 
3 Normal Schools of Farmington, Maine, and 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, one of the foremost 
educational leaders of New England, and widely 
known nationally for nearly a half-century, had 
two sons who are eminent in law and finance in 
New York City. 

Arthur C. Rounds is law partner of Charles E. 
Hughes, former Secretary of State. The firm name 
is Hughes. Kounds and Soheresnce, 100 Broadway, 
New York City. Ralph S. Rounds is the 
senior member of one of the leading financial busi- 
ness houses, Rounds, Dillingham, Mead and Neagle, 
62 Cedar street, New York City. Those who recall 
the personality of Dr. Charles C. Rounds will re- 
joice in the proicssional and business success of 


his sons. 





With several thousand city superintendents, 
about a third of whom are subject to re-election 
this year, it is really wonderful that so few have 
had cause for anxiety as to their tenure. 





Checking Floods 


CONGRESSIONAL appropriation of $4,000- 
000 for 1929 and 1930 is expected to re 
forest 2,500,000 acres in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan that have been denuded by lumber- 
men and forest fires, 4,000,000 acres in the Mid 
dle and New England States, and 2,500,000 acres 
in the South. The reforestation of 9,000,000 
acres will ultimately check the floods that jeop- 
ardize lives and property of the Mississippi Valley 
and the Atlantic and Gulf states. 





A photographic device so perfect that it reveals 
action in one-millionth part of a second has beet 
invented at Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Music for Mentally 


Crippled Children 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


HAT may be expected from music in teach- 
W ing children who are out-of-step mentally ? 
No problem of public schools is more vital than 
that of helping mentally crippled children. 

Physically crippled children can be made nor- 
mal with comparative ease if taken in season and 
re-created scientifically. At Greenville, South 
Carolina, a man has provided adequate hospital 
facilities for the restoration of normal physical 
conditions, and a surgeon from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital is performing physical miracles. 
We have seen a child born without a whole fore- 
arm. She had no thumb, her hand was every- 
thing that it should not have been. 

The forearm was made to function perfectly, a 
hand was created, and a perfect thumb made out 
of the forefinger. This is supposed to be the most 
famous cripple-curing on record. 

It is as possible to perfect mental cripples as 
physical cripples, and yet little attention has been 
given to this great achievement. 

Music is one of the great restorers of mental 
poise and personality. Rhythm appeals physically, 
intellectually and spiritually to mental and spiritual 
cripples as does nothing else in the school pro- 
gram. 

It is as easy to create a spirit of rhythm in any 
child as it is to make a club foot turn right side 
up and face front. Any person with club feet 
today is a tragedy because it represents indiffer- 
ence, or ignorance, or both on the part of every 
one who was responsible for his childhood months. 

At Pacolet South Carolina, where the school 
assumes responsibility as a mental hospital instead 
of being merely a traditional educational work- 
shop, every child in every class when it comes to 
school chooses the way in which it will “ keep 
time.” There are drums, cymbals, triangles, tam- 
bourines, clappers and other instruments, and the 
children select some one of the instruments and 
considerable time is used each day for the enjoy- 
ment of rhythmic exercises. There is no child with 
an “I. Q.” so low that he does not enthusiastically 
enjoy the development of rhythm. 

Melody is entirely different from rhythm. Every 
child can establish rhythm in early school life 
that will be as natural as breathing as long as he 
lives, but melody does not function as universally, 
but its appeal is as universal when an emergency 
calls for it as is rhythmic action. 

No soul fails to respond to the charm of melody 
when everything else fails to thrill body, mind or 
soul. Like the tingle of bell metal it vibrates the 
whole being when an emergency calls for it. 

On the eve before a battle the soldiers do not 
repeat the multiplication table, recite the Ten Com- 
mandments nor sing the long meter doxology, but 


they sing songs that stir the heart and mind and 
body till the whole being throbs and thrills, 

This charm of melody should be in the atmos- 
phere of the school from the kindergarten to 
the university. It must be the accompaniment of 
rhythm from the first. The sporting lamb loses 
its frolicsome joy as soon as the knee joints harden, 
so nothing in the intellectual mechanism of music 
can compensate for the lack of the thrill of 
melody in early school months. 

It is a tragedy that whistling has become a lost 
art in the Twentieth Century. Until this century 
boys whistled as gleefully as they played any 
game, and men whistled as they followed the plow 
and cultivator. One cause of the present agricul- 
tural unrest is the fact that a man on a tractor 
takes life too seriously. Work on the farm is 
“mass production” of responsibility and elimi- 
nates the whistling mood. 

One of the most important phases of educa- 
tional modernism has not found its way into any 
of the prefound curriculums of the day. Edward 
J. Tobin, superintendent of Cook County, Illinois, 
has an uncanny way of knowing and doing won- 
derful things before any professional pedagogist 
has dreamed of it. He has a spiritual intuition 
which escapes the zealous psychologists. 

There are one hundred and seventy-two schools 
in his county outside of the cities, and among his 
famous achievements are several community 
evenings during the year under the direction of 
the Achievement Clubs. The club occupies a half- 
hour, a speaker of national prominence has a 
half-hour, and a half-hour is deveted to enter- 
tainment that is both popular and beneficial. In 
October and November last year the entertain- 
ment was by professional whistlers, soloists and 
quartettes from the notable Whistling School of 
There were three features of this en- 
They would whistle great master- 
pieces, would whistle as every bird in Cook 
County sings, and give explanation of the way 
every note in the scale is vocalized. 

I have been in some of these achievement meet- 
ings for fourteen years, and nothing has approached 
in value the whistling entertainment this past sea- 
son. The minute the exercises were over boys 
and girls were whistling, imitating birds and 
rivaling one another really brilliantly. I asked 
some of these youngsters in every school: “ Have 
you ever whistled before?” and the universal 
answer was “ Never knew how.” 

Sometimes men whistled, saving they had not 
whistled for many years. Who can estimate the 
value to a rural community of the creation of a 
passion for melody which makes boys and girls 
note the personality of the singing of every bird? 

Isn’t this nature study with a thrill to it? 


Chicago. 
tertainment. 
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Belding’s Page 


THE BIG WHITE SCHOOLHOUSE 
OODROW WILSON was often referred to 

/ as “the schoolmaster in the White House.” 
Is it not true that every President is, in some 
degree, a schoolmaster? His decisions, his mes- 
Sages and addresses, his personal habits, all have 
an educational import. Name over the list of our 
greatest Presidents, and you will be able to point 
out at once a number of important things they 
taught the country. 

Few men have become President without realiz- 
ing, once their terms began, that they were re- 
sponsible to the citizens for the social effects of 
their behavior and attitudes. 

One of the biggest presidential booms, just now, 
is that for Herbert Hoover. Hoover as Secretary 
of Commerce has been doing a great educational 
work. He has been teaching American business 
to settle its problems by conference and agreement 
rather than by demanding new laws. He has 
been teaching business men self-control. He has 
been bringing out their better natures. 

An interesting and worthwhile exercise would 
consist in setting down the names of all our leading 
aspirants for the presidency, and opposite each 
the particular lessons he would set before the 
nation. 


LOWELL’S BUDGET RACKET 


FFICIALS in Lowell, Mass. have been 

wrangling a good deal of late over the school 
budget. Industrial depression in that textile city 
has brought a demand for economy which has 
found expression in a recommendation of the 
finance commission for a drastic cut in school ex- 
penditures. 

Two issues are involved in the Lowell contro- 
versy. One of these is basic, the other incidental. 
The incidental question is, whether the schools in 
that city are run efficiently or wastefully. It is 
doubtful if Superintendent Hugh J. Molloy him- 
self would claim perfection in the budget of the 
Lowell schools. A situation exists which he did 
mot create. Hints are heard of “too many jani- 
tors,” of teachers added to the payrolls that com- 
mitteemen might have plums to hand out to their 
friends. Superintendent Molloy has fought 
valiantly to have the schools conducted on pro- 
fessional rather than political principles. And he 
has won at many points, though not all. This 
issue, important as it is to Lowell, is of less 
general interest and significance than the other 
matter, namely: Has the city council a legal 
right to reduce school budgets? 

School authorities in Massachusetts have usually 
been upheld by the courts in their contention that 
the school committee is empowered to fix the 
sum needed for running the schools and the 
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municipal government has no right of veto or re- 
duction. In other words, the city council is of 
equal authority with the school committee, but not 
over nt. 

The Lowell case may show up in the courts 
before long. A ruling by a high tribunal would 
help to clarify things for other communities as 
well as Lowell. 

No observer can fail to admire the spirit and 
discretion with which Superintendent Molloy has 
carried on his battle. Whatever differences he may 
have with his committee are forgotten now that he 
is championing the cause of the schools against the 
finance commission and the city council. 





WHEN MUSIC MASTERS MEET 


ie of the happiest signs of the times in 
public education is the growing recognition 
given to music. 

Choral singing long held the entire stage, 
musically speaking, in the schools. Today we find 
the phonograph and other aids employe! io 
teach appreciation of music in all its forms. We 
find, moreover, that classes are at work upon the 
mastery of instruments, to the end that pupils may 
possess a joy-giving accomplishment. Bands and 
orchestras are becoming important adjuncts of 
many schools. 

The convention of music supervisors, which 
meets in Chicago April 16 to 20, will reflect the 
dignity of this subject in the curriculum, and will 
help to clarify its scope and intensify the devotion 
of the personnel engaged in this splendid task. 

A signally helpful and inspiring program has 
been prepared. Books, instruments, and systems 
in great variety wil! be exhibited by enterprising 
firms catering to the needs of musical instruction 
in the schools. These exhibits will constitute a 
highly useful part of the Chicago meeting. Edu- 
cators can always learn a great deal from an 
inspection of the wares which are gathered for 
their convenience at almost every educational con- 
ference of any magnitude in these days. 





AMBIGUITY 


LITTLE girl who noticed the headline, 

“ Chauncey M. Depew Dies in Ninty-fourth 
Year of Pneumonia,” asked her mother if it is 
pessible for any one to be ill that long with pnew- 
monia! Careless speech and writing of adults are 
responsible for many false impressions upon the 
minds of children. Then we turn around and 
blame the youngsters for not getting the ideas 
straight. 


Clute (id, (Petdeng 


Associate Editor. 




















The School Piano Class 


By C. M. TREMAINE 


Director, 


HE piano as a subject of study, taught by 
T the class method, as is arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, has made its way into large and steadily 
growing numbers of schools in all parts of the 
country. 
interest to public school educators. 


It has become a matter of increasing 
An investiga- 
tion made recently by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, stimulated by the interest 
manifested in the idea by music supervisors and 
school administrators, revealed hundreds of cities 
Hun- 
dreds of others were considering their introduction 


in which piano classes were in operation. 


and waiting only for a little further experience or 
the advent 
parent-teachers’ associations, women’s clubs and 


of qualified teachers. Everywhere 
music clubs were seeking authoritative information, 
with a view to establishing the work locally. A 
number of the leading colleges and universities 
had introduced normal courses in group piano 
methods, or had recognized the need for doing 
so. 

Now that the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference is giving the question its special attention 
and has appointed a committee to develop the 
activity, it is probable that there will be thousands 
of school piano classes, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of children enrolled all over the country, 
within the next five or ten years. The committee 
has prepared a manual on the conduct of the 
classes, to be published by the Bureau, and this it 
is expected will be so comprehensive and authori- 
tative that with its aid no school official interested 
need hesitate to adopt the plan. 

What has aroused this widespread interest in 
piano classes? 
general 


In part it is an outgrowth of the 
in school instrumental music, 
which has been occupying the attention of many 
music educators during the past few years. The 


progress 


outstanding features of this development are the 
great and instru- 
mental classes now part of the curriculum or the 
extra-curricular 


numbers of bands, orchestras 


interests everywhere in towns, 
cities and even smaller communities. The National 
Bureau had been co-operating with the Commit- 
tee on Instrumental Affairs, publishing several of 
their booklets, and it was this connection which 
inspired its study of the piano classes. But for 
many years previously, pioneer work in the field 
had been done by such prominent supervisors as 
Osborne McConathy, W. Otto 
P. Giddings, Helen Curtis and Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella. 
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They had sounded out the possibility 
of the idea and reached certain conclusions which 
are now to come in for general discussion by the 


National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 


whole body of the music supervisors at their next 
meeting in Chicago. The pioneers demonstrated 
that the piano could be taught as a class subject, 
in the early grades at least, and as successfully as 
anything else; that it awakened great interest 
among children and a real desire for self-expres 
sion, so often lacking in the individiual lesson; 
and finally that it provided an inexpensive and 
therefore generally accessible means 
ing talent in the few and producing 
of skill in the many. 


of discover- 
some degree 
Experimental efforts estab- 
lished also that whatever was gained in the piano 
class redounded to the benefit of the regular school 
vocal study. 

By the time the Bureau began its investigation, 
some eighteen months ago, group piano instruction 
was being given in perhaps 200 school systems. 
The Bureau aimed only to ascertain and 


< 


make 
known the extent of the movement, its educational 
possibilities, and the dangers to be avoided, and to 
present the data briefly and objectively, as an aid 
to the many school officials and parent-teacher 
associations known to be looking for guidance. 
3efore all the information was gathered, however, 
it had become apparent that a completely colorless 
report would not be appropriate. The accom- 
plishments were too striking, and the unanimity 
of opinion too great for that. Everywhere school 
superintendents familiar with the work were en- 
thusiastic. Instance after instance was cited by 
supervisors to show that the children 
covered at least as much ground in a year ofthe 
group study as they could have done in individual 
lessons, and frequently considerably more; and 
that in addition they were greatly interested. In 
many cases where classes were taught by well 
qualified teachers, with modern methods, the chil- 
dren could play correctly and musically a con- 
siderable repertoire of songs and little melodious 
pieces at the end of the first year, and could make 
up their own accompaniments, and apply some 
knowledge of keyboard harmony. at the end of 
the second. 
lessons ” 


music 


How many adults who have “ taken 
for long years of their youth could 
boast the same? When it is remembered that the 
piano is, and probably always will be, the leading 
home instrument and that upon it alone (with the 
exception of the harp and the organ) can be pro- 
duced the three basic elements of music—rhythm, 
melody, and harmonythe potentialities of the 
school piano class begin to take shape. It was 
only natural therefore that the Bureau should 
recommend the idea favorably to those interested. 


The success of the classes depends to such a 
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large extent upon the qualifications of the teacher 
that it is probably better for a community desir- 
ous of introducing the plan to wait before doing 
so till the right person is available. The teacher 
should be not only a good musician and have 
public school experience, but wherever possi- 
ble should also have taken a normal course in 
group piano teaching methods. The supply of 
such teachers is smaller than the demand, to be 
sure, but now that the colleges and conserva- 
tories have recognized the need this will cease 
to be the case, in spite of the enlargement of the 
field. 

All that is needed in addition to a competent 
teacher is an open-minded attitude on the part of 
the school administrative officials and a very 
modest equipment of one or two pianos, some 
dummy keyboards, and desks of the right height. 
The children purchase their texts and notebooks, 
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and in most cities pay the teacher’s fees, ranging 
usually from twenty to thirty cents per lesson. 

The only question still causing some difficulty 
in connection with establishment of the classes is 
the attitude of the private music teachers. Where 
they do not understand what these classes can mean 
to them they are likely to be hostile, but a very 
different attitude prevails in cities which have had 
the most experience with the work. There the 
teachers know that the school piano classes bring 
them many pupils for more advanced training who 
would probably never have come otherwise. Not 
only that, but these pupils are of the eager, am- 
bitious type so much desired and so rare in the 
past. There seems every reason to believe that 
the movement will eventually aid the music teach- 
ing profession as much as it will the children and 
the schools. 





Four Ages of Childhood 


By 0. H. BENSON 


Department of Rural Scouting, Boy Scouts of America 


ROM birth to manhood every boy passes 
through four distinct stages in his growth 
and development. In these stages of growth and 
development there are certain characteristics and 
symptoms that can always be recognized and used 
by parents and leaders in their guidance of the 
boys to help them overcome the tendencies and 
temptations they will have to defeat in life. 

First—The Knee Age—This is the age when 
childhood solves all of its problems of good or 
ill at or on mother’s knee. The all-wise Creator 
provided through this period an opportunity for 
a mother to give proper modification and direction 
to the whole fnture of the child. It is a mistaken 
notion fer anyone to conceive the idea that it is 
unimportant what the Knee Age child sees, hears, 
and feels during this vital period of first impres- 
sions. Never in a lifetime will the effects of the 
Knee Age be erased or eliminated from the life of 
the future man or woman. 

Second—The Me Age, or selfish age—The child 
very quickly passes from knee age over into the 
early childhood period known as “Me Age.” 
Every symptom of the growth and development 
of this age is an expression of love and tender- 
ness on the one side and of selfishness on the 
other. The symptoms we discover in the Me 
Age child are illustrated by some of the following: 
Tendencies of the child to reach out for things and 
draw them in as automatically the mouth opens 
and the muscles of the stomach expand to meet it. 
This is the reason why parents have so much 
trouble in extracting objects from the eyes, ears, 


and throat. This is the period when the child 
wants much and gives but little, if at all. They 
are so selfish they want the biggest piece of pie, 
the biggest bonbon in the dish, the biggest part of 
the bed. Indeed they want everything for them- 
selves but cannot understand why they should ever 
be called upon to share with others. Here is the 
place in the life of the child when parents and 
leaders must begin their positive training for the 
elimination of selfishness on the one hand and for 
the development of the Scout Daily Good Turn 
habit on the other. If this is not done on time 
and persistently during the Me Age period of 
childhood, we will turn into the world a race of 
men and women who are a menace to society 
because of their selfishness, greed, graft tenden-, 
cies and lack of understanding of the full purpose 
of the “give and take” program so necessary in 
life. 

The pity is that today we do have thousands of 
men and women in every state who have not yet 
emerged from the Me Age stage of their early 
childhood. They are still greedy, selfish human 
souls, sufficient unto themselves, and it seems that 
our only salvation when living in a neighborhood 
with these people is the fact that the local, state 
and national governments do levy taxes upon 
them every year. This discipline does have a 
tendency to keep them within the law and in a 
condition so that it is possible to neighbor with 
them. Taxes represent their only gift to the 
cause of community and public interest. The 
great need of the hour is training both in and 
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out of Scouting to transform the selfishness of the 
Me Age life of childhood into good citizenship and 
unselfish service for mankind. This is why we 
have Scouting and its training in the “ Daily 
Good Turn.” No family can well afford to let the 
boy grow up without this training. 

Third—The We Age—This is the particular 
period in the life of the child when they get lone- 
some and when they want to have companionship 
with other children and we often hear in the 
home circle statements like this: “ Can’t I go over 
and play with Mary and Jim? Nothing doing 
around here.” This is the period when the apron 
string grip on the child is loosened, when the 
tendency is to get away and go out into the ¢com- 
munity with other children in quest of experience, 
knowledge, adventure and opportunity. If parents 
and leaders neglect this period we get a harvest 
of gangs and cliques which have through the cen- 
turies provided most of our raw material for 
criminals and are in fact the feeders to our penal 
institutions such as reform schools, jails, peni- 
tentiaries and Federal prisons. 

If we put the children into Farm Scout patrols, 
Lone Scout tribes and city Scout Troops, we offer 
a constructive performance and take care of the 
lonesome period of childhood, the We Age, for 
through this leisure time we are able to build 
character, citizenship and ability through experi- 
ence that cashes in for the benefit of boyhood as 
well as the nation. Even the lonesome country 
boy, the individuals like Lindbergh, pass through 
this lonesome age, but they are not hunting for 
other boys and girls, but are looking for books, 
things, opportunities to do, machinery, tools, plants, 
birds, out-of-door which combine for 
the lonesome boy both companionship and train- 
ing. 

So in meeting the We Age needs of childhood 
we must plan definitely and positively the pro- 
gram to furnish group activities and programs with 
other children or with things in order to protect 
them against falling back into the trails of wicked- 
ness and to become victims of gang or lone vices 
that lead to the destruction of all that home and 
society represents. 

Fourth—The Mating Age—This age might 
properly be called the “She” age for the boys 
and the “He” age for the girls. 


activities, 


Some of us 
may even recall our own awakening experiences in 
the dawning of adolescent boyhood, the most vital 
of all ages in the growth and development of a 
human being. How our ignorance on the one 
hand and our misinformation on the other, con- 
fused our whole vision of life. This is the most 
beautiful age of the whole lifeof the human being 
if the children haye been safely delivered from 
each of the three preceding ages and given the 
proper protection and training during the previ- 
Ous years while coming into and passing through 
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the first three great stages of child development. 

The symptoms that characterize the dawning 
of this fourth age or she age are familiar to us all. 
First,the timidity, blushing, reticence of a normal 
child when in the 
opposite sex. 


someone of the 
The growing desire to be well 
dressed, attractive, clean, perfumed, all are live 
symptoms of the growth and progress of youth 
into and through the she age. 

Let us take a look at the boy for a minute as 
he comes into “She Age ' The 
first unusual thing that happens is when without 
persuasion he washes behind his ears and his en- 
tire neck, even down wnder the collar. He 
wants his hair kept nicely, cut and combed, and 
smooth as an oiled pavement. He buys, carries and 
uses a pocket mirror and comb, and often seeks its 
aid. Have you see them draw it from the pocket, 
hold it down behind the desk or seat, and proceed 
to spruce up? Have you seen this interesting lad 
when he first tries to crease his trousers, and how 
faithfully he follows this up in his early high 
school days to give other evidences of the new 
man. Have you seen this boy in his effort to 
imitate well dressed men of the community? These 
and many other symptoms are prophctic of the 
dawning of the manhood part of the boy and have 
promise of greatness if guided in paths of gal- 
lantry, respect for womanhood, training in self- 
restraint and in the proper understanding of thte 
functions and the God-given powers of manhood. 

On the other hand if parents have neglected 
to bring the boy up through the three preceding 
ages to the proper understanding of self in this 
mysterious “She” age part of his development, 


presence of 


consciousness. 


then we have silly, dangerous, misguided sex-pef- 
verted young men in adolescence, that may result 
in grief for themselyes and society. 

The girls, like the boys, have their fourth age, 
the “ He” age, and the symptoms are somewhat 
different but all mean the same thing. Let us 
take a look at the girl as she emerges into this 
fourth age, self-conscious, over sensitized to boys 
or men around her, constantly feeling for her 
“locks ” to be sure that her hair is well in order, 
her observations of well-dressed women, her ex- 
aggerated dress performance, her desire to imitate, 
or elaborate use of .powder and lip stick, her ten- 
dency to overdo, her shyness when in the presence 
of some one of the opposite sex in whom she may 
be interested. These and many others are merely 
symptoms to guide parents and leaders, and to 
suggest to them that this is the time in the life of 
a girl when she needs sympathy, palship, helpful 
leadership and certainly most of all she needs to 
be into something that keeps her mind, heart and 
energy safely harnessed in a positive direction to 
protect her against the pitfalls of the dangerous 
period of adolescence. 
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Every boy and girl in America should be taught 
by parents, leaders and friends the true significance 
of these four great periods of their life’s growth 
in relation to their future happiness and success; 
that all are but natural experiences which have 
happened to us in the past and how these develop- 
ment experiences may be understood and youth 


given its change to perfect bloom. 


April 16, 1944 


The leisure. 


time agencies like Boy Scouts of America ang 
other worthwhile leisure-time activities are an 
should be vital agencies in helping parents to lead 
youth safely through these four ages of childhoods 
growth, and make of them a better, safer, greater 


citizenship. 
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Gen Commandments for the 
Amprican Crarher 


Sa ee 


Ten commandments have been laid down for the American school 
teacher by the Federal Bureau of Education. They are as follows:— 


I. “Thou shalt have other interests besides thy schoolroom. 


II. “Thou shalt not try to make of thy children little images, for 
they are a live little bunch, visiting the wriggling of their captivity upon 
you, their teacher, unto the last weary moment of the day; and showing 
interest and co-operation unto those who can give them reasonable free- 
dom in working. 


IlI. “Thou shalt not scream the names of thy children in irritation, 
for they will not hold thee in respect if thou screamest their names in vain. 


IV. “Remember the last day of the week, to keep it happy. 


V. “Humor the feelings of thy children that their good will may 
speak well for thee in the little domain over which thou rulest. 


VI. “Thou shalt not kill one breath of stirring endeavor in the 
heart of a little child. 


VII. “Thou shalt not suffer any unkindness of speech or action to 
enter the door of thy room. 


VIII. “Thou shalt not steal for the drudgery of many ‘papers’ the 
precious hours that should be given to recreation, that thy strength and 
happiness may appear unto all that come within thy presence. 


IX. “Thou shalt not bear witness to too many ‘schemes of work,’ for 
much scattered effort is a weariness to the soul and a stumbling block to 
weary fingers. . 


X. “Thou shalt laugh—when it rains and wee, woolly ones muddy 
the floor; when it blows and doors bang, when little angels conceal their 
wings and wriggle, when Tommy spills ink and Mary flops a tray of trail- 
ing letters; when visitors appear at the precise moment when all small 
heads have forgotten everything you thought they knew. And again I 
say unto you, laugh, for upon all these commandments hang all the law 
and the profits in thy schoolroom.” 
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What It Means to Be a Teacher 


By ELMER HOLBECK 
Principal, Woodrow Wilson School, Passaic, N. J. 


EACHING is an art; it is an interesting and 
fascinating occupation. Every teacher of 
experience will. testify to these facts. In the pro- 
fession of teaching there is an attraction which 
not only lures young people to try their hand at it 
but keeps the experienced teacher in the class- 
room year after year. 

It is the contact with young people, the charm 
ef youth that allures them, and they respond to 
the buoyancy and the enthusiasm which youth 
alone gives so freely and generously. Good 
teachers reflect the enthusiasm and zeal of their 
pupils. Youth builds and creates a fascinating 
bond between pupils and teachers. Classes come 
aml go, this gives variety, and keeps things from 
becoming monotonous. The matter of dealing 
with so many different human beings, helping to 
solve human problems are but other reasons why 
the work is so attractive. 

To be sure, teaching aids in the individual’s 
mental development. A teacher must constantly 
study in order to build up a background of ex- 
perience to provide herself with an abundance of 
rich material to help her in the classroom. Even 
the most rudimentary subjects in teaching involve 
much, and challenge the intelligence and knowl- 
edge of the one who would teach it richly and 
abundantly. The potential aspects of each subject, 
its far-reaching influences and application, forces 
the good teacher to study, investigate, and delve 
deeply. 

We are hearing a great deal these days about 
“producers” and the importance of their produc- 
ing the necessities or worthwhile things in life, 
such as, food, shelter, and clothing. The teacher 
is essentially a producer, not a producer of food, 
shelter and clothing, but a producer of citizenship, 
leadership, sharpened intelligence, and character 


without which society and civilization would quickly | 


disappear and decay. Whatever civilization 
we enjoy, whatever society we may _per- 
fect, or democracy we set up, education 


is responsible, with the teacher in the foreground. 
The school is a determining factor as to the kind 
of civilization we shall have for the future. There. 
is a great deal of satisfaction for the conscientious 
teacher in knowing that her work is of a useful 
type, and that she is really doing something to 
uplift society through her influence in the class- 
room. 

Knowing the great appeal that the teaching pro- 
fession has, let us look into the demands and 
qualifications of those who enter the field. The 
teacher must be thoroughly conversant with the 
subject matter which she is to teach children. The 
tendency of the day is to lay a heavier emphasis 
upon the mastery of subject matter. The 


approach of this should be made _ from 
the point of view of the teacher’s needs. And 
one must go beyond the mastery of a particular 
subject which is to be taught. A teacher should 
receive a broad education in the different subjects 
which will provide an extensive background of 
knowledge and many ideas and experiences upon 
which she may draw for her work in teaching. 
Reading and study are not all inclusive, but they 
do much to build up this important asset. 

Following the acquisition of knowledge and sub- 
ject matter, the teacher must acquire the skills of 
the art of teaching. She must acquire a method 
or technique in handling the subject so that it will 
be presented in a way that the child will learn it. 
The subject matter must be made interesting, 
useful, and the child must feel the need for learn- 
ing it, and he must be taught without waste of 
time. 

Though these requisites are of major importance, 
the teacher must qualify in other directions. Since 
teaching may be defined as “ The art of stimu- 
lating, encouraging, and guiding learning,” the 
good teacher should like children, have faith in 
them, and be sympathetic with their problems and 
difficult tasks. Teachers must be patient, especially 
with the slowness that some pupils show in their 
learning. They must have tact, personality, and 

temperament. Yes, teaching asks for 
It is a profession which demands much. 
A person may have several defects not interfer- 
ing with success in other fields, but these would 
constitute a serious handicap to the success in 
teaching. The teacher must be interested in com- 
munity life, interested in the homes from which 
her children come, and a leader in the progressive 
features of her community. She must con- 
tinually grow through study, travel, and associa- 
tion. 


an even 
much! 


Most of our teachers are well on the way to- 
wards filling the above requirements. When you 
think of the important task teachers have in pre- 
paring citizens for our country, you will agree 
that nothing should interfere in any way with the 
To be sure, 


teaching compensates with riches of a different 


great work of building a civilization. 


sort; but to get well trained, intelligent teachers we 
must pay for them! 

The possibilities of education are without prac- 
The teacher can make the world 
But whatever educa- 


ticable limit. 
over in a single generation! 
tion achieves, it is dependent upon the training, 
discipline, and ideals set up in the teaching pro- 
Education, civilization, and progress are 
co-extensive. Whether or not the race 
advances, depends upon the teacher and education. 
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Controlling Human Behavior 


By FRANCIS LEROY COPPER 
Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan 


66" THE scientific study of man is the most diffi- 
“4 cult of all the branches of knowledge,” 
says Oliver Wendell Holmes. Although it may 
be the most difficult it is one of the most fascin- 
ating branches of science. For properly controlling 
human behavior is the greatest challenge of the 
ages. Much has been accomplished in this respect 
and mtich retnains to be done. We do not have 
in mind controlling behavior in a “ goody, good” 
way. We mean controlling it so that it functions 
in a proper, normal mariner in accordance with the 
best known standards of conduct, and in such a 
way as to bring about more harmony, peace, and 
happiness and less friction and suffering. 

We probably do not know just what constitutes 
the best form of conduct. There is great differ- 
ence of opinion on this point. But there is pretty 
general agreement upon some things; we are 
agreed that we would have a much better world 
if murder, arson, theft, and treason were elim- 
inated. There is also consensus of opinion upon 
some of the positive principles that actuate human 
behavior. Honesty, patriotism, loyalty, courtesy, 
sincerity and good will meet with the approval of 
all fair-minded persons. It would be a fine thing 
if every person after twenty years of training on 
the part of the home, the school, the church, and 
the community had the above principles woven 
into the very woof and warp of his character, so 
that a high type of response would be prompt and 
natural. 

It would not be desirable, even if it were possi- 
ble, to control conduct as definitely as we do a 
piece of steel; we must always welcome differences, 
for variation is the basis for improvement. We 
must always be open-minded and tolerant. But 
we should, however, be satisfied with nothing less 
than universal good behavior that will lead to 
happiness and good will. 

We are too complacent about behavior as it is. 
For example, we say without much concern that 
of the next one hundred thousand children who 
will be born in the United States that about so 
many thousands will become objects of charity, 
about so many thousand will become delinquents 
and criminals, a certain number will be feeble- 
minded, while a certain number will be normal, 
good citizens, and successful. Why should any of 
them be paupers, delinquents, criminals or feeble- 
minded? Why should they not all be normal and 
successful? Can we not by a sane and scientific 
administration of stimuli make a good type of 
conduct universal and popular? 

How far short of the goal we have fallen is 
attested by the number of courts, jails and 
asylums we haye to maintain, and also by the 
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number of officers required to make people cop. 
form to a reasonable degree to the standards of 
behavior set up by society. We still have oyr 
mobs, our jail stormings, and our riots. The 
difficulty of the task is shown bv the fag 
that the average child needs about twenty vears of 
rather intensive training by the home, the school, 
the church and the community before he is able 
to render a high class of response at all times 
and under all circumstances. 

Controlling behavior is a science which involves 
the proper presentation of stimuli to those whose 
response we wish to modify. It is based on the 
educational principle that impression has a ten- 
dency to be followed by expression. The more 
thoroughly we understand the human mind the 
more certainly can we predict its response, and by 
prediction control it. We must also understand 
the nature and influence of one’s environment. 
One thing that makes the proposition more prac- 
ticable and less fanciful is the fact that we live 
in a lawful world—-a world of cause and effect. 
Every activity is produced by a cause and every 
activity produces an effect. We know that we can 
bring influences to bear upon the child that will 
change him. We can build up in him ideas, ideals 
and habits, and these things make the individual 
and shape his conduct. May not the time come 
when we can actually measure the influence of a 
song, Or a poem, or an encouraging word upon a 
human life? May we not so train a child that 
knowing the right-he will always choose the right 
instead of the wrong? Every child carries with 
in him a very sensitive and highly organized intel- 
lectual plant. This plant is biased in certain diree- 
tions from birth. We must know this bent and the 
child’s ambitions and problems. 

The proper presentation of stimuli requires 4 
world of wisdom and tact. We probably canaot 
improve much upon the general methods of te 
wards and punishments. In the broadest sense 
success itself is a reward and carries with it 
approval and a pleasant feeling tone, whereas 
failure is a form of punishment and carries with 
it disapproval and an unpleasant feeling tone. The 
Master himself used a versatile plan in dealing 
with humanity. At one time we find him using 
or at least preparing to use force, at another 
severely reprimanding the people, often pleading 
with them, and again setting them an example. 
In controlling conduct it seems at times expedient 
to use force, at othet times to use commands, at 
vice, suggestion, direction, instruction, or & 
ample. 

Physical force-is used to some extent as 4 
stimulus to control. behavior. In passing along the 
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street one sometimes sees a child tied with a 
rope so he can go so far and no farther. Or one 
sees a fence across the porch to keep him within 
bounds. However, children are not the only ones 
who require physical force to direct them aright. 
Whenever there is a great fire, for example : rope 
fence i; soon thrown around the danger zone to 
protect the people. Whenever there is an especially 
large crowd of people in the city an exira force 
of policemen is on duty. 

The control of traffic presents a good example 
of the application of intellectual stimuli. Traffic 
is controlled in part by the use of red and green 
lights, by the whistle of the policemen, the out- 
stretched hand of the automobile driver. Some- 
times the highway is divided by a white line. The 
marked trail guides the tourist. Within a very 
few minutes’ drive a person may observe signs 
containing directions and commands, such as “ Pri- 
vate drive, keep out”; “no left turns”; “ detour 
to the right”; “school zone, drive slow ”; “ speed 
limit fifteen miles”; “left curve”; “no parking 
here”; “ steep hill ”; “ fresh tar”; ete. 

Another form of stimulus effective in control- 


‘ 


ling human behavior is advice. Good advice steers 
one from many a pitfall. It saves one much hard- 
ship and trouble, and it is in the interest of 
economy even when a person has to pay well for it. 

Suggestion is a powerful factor in shaping be- 
havior. Suggestion often accomplishes more than 
the command because it arouses less antagonism. 
Many tactful teachers use the command very spar- 
ingly and govern almost entirely through discreet 
suggestion. By this method the stimulus is pro- 
duced which brings about the desired response. 

The army stands out conspicuously as the 
institution which governs by command. The con- 
trol is efficient, but vet not well adapted to peace- 
ful life. The school, the church and the home are 
outstanding institutions which utilize instruction 
as a means of control. 

Possibly the strongest stimulus of all is ex- 
ample. For example carries within itself veiled 
advice and subtle suggestion. This is why teachers 
with the very best practices should be provided, 
especially for the little folks. Example is stronger 
than precept. The Chinese have a proverb to the 
effect: “ Not the cry, but the flight of the wild 
duck, leads the flock to fly and to follow.” 

We can be instrumental in controlling human 
behavior in the right direction by intelligent care 
in the selection of officers who make, interpret and 
execute our laws, by selecting efficient teachers 
for our schools, by demanding a high type of 
clergy to fill our pulpits, by providing wholesome, 
happy surroundings for our children, with pro- 
visions for study, recreation and play, by furnish- 
ing them good examples of approved conduct, and 
by giving them efficient instruction. All the effort 
and expense put into the improvement of human 
conduct bear tremendous dividends. 
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CLEAR-TYPE 
Popular Classics 


FOLK TALES FROM THE FAR EAST 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
BLACK BEAUTY LITTLE MEN 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE 
AND ROME 


88 cents each, less school discount 











A HELPFUL BOOKLET which de- 
scribes, illustrates, and grades more 
than fifty supplementary readers, cover- 
ing a wide range of subjects, will be 
sent upon request. Every title is new 
or in wide use. Write today for a copy 
of the orange booklet. 


# Winston Building Philadelphia 2.1 
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Teachers both male and female wanted 
for spare time and summer vacaticn 
work representing 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In New England Territory 


No other work you might take up is so like 
teaching. No other work offers you greater op- 
portunity to “cash in” on your training as a 
teacher, is so carefully planned to utilize only the 
hours during which you are free to supplement 
your regular income. 


If you are not thoroughly familiar with the 
WORLD BOOK we shall be pleased to furnish 
you with complete information immediately—in- 
formation as to its approval by the American 
Library Association as the “best of its type,” by 
the National Education Association committee, by 
State Boards of Education, State Reading circles, 
Parent and Teachers’ Associations, in State 
Courses of Study, in the Standard Catalog— 
“Kspecially recommended for first purchase.” 


Keep in mind that we can give exclusive rights 
in your community to one person only. If you are 
genuinely interested in earning extra money, write 
at once to the 


New England Distributors 


THE DESMOND PUBLISHING CO. 


232 Summer Street, Beston, Mass. 


Attention of the 
Sales Manager, Mr. Paul B. Volk 




















Pictures in the Schoolroom 


By RALPH TRACY HALE 


Boston, Mass. 


HE most important picture gallery to form 
correctly is the gallery of memory. 

For this reason, if for no other, pictures for 
schoolroom decoration should be chosen with the 
utmost attention to their unconscious influence on 
the children who are to be exposed to them. Most 
of us appear to be sufficiently gifted in the direc- 
tion of visual imagination to absorb from our sur- 
roundings, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
images which linger through a lifetime, long 
after the lessons in arithmetic or algebra or Latin 
to which we gave our deliberate and more or 
less concentrated attention have utterly vanished. 

Children love color, and their appetite for it 
grows by what it is fed on. The men and 
women who happened to be school children in the 
eighties and nineties and who are now in the 
seats of the mighty, educationally speaking, find 
a world completely changed, so far as apprecia- 
tion of color is concerned. In our school days— 
and indeed for years later—the highwater mark in 
schoolroom pictures would be found in a photo- 
graph of the ruins of the Roman Forum or in an 
equally depressing photograph»ef some great paint- 
ing. The creator of the painting had done his work in 
heautiful colors, as the few persons who had seen 
the original in its distant gallery were ready to 
hear witness, but the child had no way of guess- 
ing at the color, and our Puritan forefathers had 
apparently given us no inheritance of a sense of 
color. With the new century, however, things be- 
gan to improve. From southern and central Europe 
were coming millions whose joyous sense of 
color was as the breath of life. At the same 
time science began to produce processes of color 
reproduction which in a twinkling gave the neces- 


sary realization to the need for color.in education. It 
dawned on us that perhaps we had had a sense of 
color all the time but had been unable to exercise 
it. The magazines began to come out with beauti- 
ful color work even in their advertising pages, 
Coler was coming to be recognized as an integral 
part of design. The world was, in a word, at 
last on the way to be educated in the common 
beauty of color. 

Progress in the last ten years has been rapid. 
“ Art”—a word which seemed remote to most of 
us twenty years ago—has come to be recognized 
as a part of life. We have come to realize that 
furniture, rugs, wall decorations, household imple- 
ments—all the paraphernalia of our daily lives— 
don’t merely grow, but have to be devised, or 





“oot up ”—in a word, designed—-by some one, so 
why not have them designed to be things of beauty 
rather than mere things? 

Pictures are, perhaps, still the most remote of 
the varying objects of “art.” The children in 
their handicraft work make furniture, they weave, 
and sew, and design, but they do not paint pic- 
tures! Yet they might well develop a taste for 
good pictures by designing and making picture- 
frames. And, primarily, they need the rich beauty 
which they can carry through their lives from 
surroundings in which first-rate color reproduc- 
tions from the great masters have their recog- 
nized place. 

Why the great masters? 

Because some choice must be made, and the 
pictures which the judgment of time has ap- 
proved are the safe first choice. The children 
who are exposed to them will like them not merely 
because they ought to like them—did anybody 
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ever really like anything for any such reason as 
that—but because they cannot really help liking 
them, once they are allowed to see these great pic- 
tures as they are and are given the opportunity to 
realize how lovely they are. 

Not every picture is good to look upon merely 
because it is by a great master. Among all the 
pictures, however, that the world has lived with 
happily for vears, there will be a goodly number 
to which those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of choice can let their natural impulse lead 
them, secure in the consciousness that on the main 
question they cannot go astray. 

The pictures on the walls may well be adapted 
to the age and experience of the children within 
the walls. lor the kindergarten, for instance, the 
choice might well be Raphael’s “ Two Cherubs ” 
from the “ Sistine Madonna,” or the same painter’s 
“Madonna of Chair,” or Suardi’s “ Putto 
Under a Vine,” or Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Love 
Me, Love My Dog”; for the first grade, Hopp- 
“Sackville Children,” or Giotto’s wonderful 
fresco of “ St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” or 
Miereveld’s “ Child 


the 


ner’s 


with a 


Parrot,” or Sir 
oshua’s “Age of ” 
Joshua’s “ Age of Innocence”; for the second 
grade, Raeburn’s “ Boy with a Rabbit,” which 


like “The Age of Innocence” has been so often 
badly reproduced that care should be taken to 
obtain a correct reproduction; or de Hooch’s bril- 
lant “Court of a Dutch House,” or Terborch’s 
appealing portrait of the little Dutch child “Helena 
van der Schalke,” or Fragonard’s “ Farmer’s 
Family”; for grade three, Rembrandt’s “ Sweeping 
Girl,” Fra Filippo Lippi’s “Holy Family,” de 
Hooch’s domestic scene of a Dutch interior with 
a woman peeling apples, with a child at her knee, 
or Velasquez’s charming portrait of the Infanta 
Margarita Theresa; for the fourth grade, Con- 
stable’s “Cornfield,” or his “Bridge over the 
Stour,” Vermeer’s “Music Lesson,” 
Mantegna’s “ St. George,” or Rubens’s portrait of 
his sons; for grade “ Wood- 
gatherers,” or his “ Spring,” Pinturicchio’s 
“Young Knight Kneeling,” Reynolds’s “ Young 
Shepherd” or Sir John Everett Millais’s great 
picture so filled with color and imagination, “ The 
Boyhood of Raleigh”; for the sixth grade, Am- 
brosio di 
ello’s “ 


marvelous 


five, Corot’s 


Predis’s “ Beatrice d’Este,” or Pisan- 
Vision of St. Eustace,” or Richard Wilson’s 
amusing “ Cricket Match,” or Vermeer’s “ Head of 
a Young Girl,” which E. V, Lucas has called “ the 
most beautiful thing in Holland”: for grade seven, 
Giovanni Bellini’s ‘ Portrait of a Boy,” or Gilbert 
Stuart’s “ George Washington,” or George Fred- 
erick Watts’s “ Sir 
“Stone Bridge”; 


Galahad,” or 
for grade eight, Vermeer’s 
“Young Woman with a Water Jug,” or Whistler’s 
portrait of his mother, or Giorgione’s great pic- 
ture “The Three Wise Men,” or van de Cap- 
pelle’s *‘ 


Rembrandt’s 


Calm at Sea.” For high school pictures 


the choice is so wide that only -a few may be here 
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Plan a Post-Convention visit to the new 


PRINCE oj 


WALES HOTEL 
—adjoining Glacier National Park 


OMMANDING astupendous view of both the 
Canadian Rockies of Waterton Lakes National 
Park and the American Rockies of Glacier National 
Park, this modern hotel offers every facility for 
a delightful vacation in Northwest Adventureland. 


Come out this summer after the N. E. A, Conven- 
tion. Ride horseback, climb, cruise enchanting lakes. 
It will pay you to buy a through round trip ticket 
to Glacier Park with a stop-off at Minneapolis for 
the convention. Inquire today! 
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(0 I am planning to attend the N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, July 1-6. 


D0 I will visit Glacier National Park. Please 
send me free books about trip to Conven- 
tion via Great Northern, and about Glacier 
National Park. 
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indicated: Ruysdael’s “Oaks,” Holbein’s “ Georg 
Gisze,” and the same painter’s ‘“ Ambassadors,” 
and “The Duchess of Milan,” Rembrandt’s 
“Young Warrior,” Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last 
Supper,” Terborch’s “ The Letter,” and the same 
painter’s “ Concert,” Titian’s ““ Man with the Red 
Cap,” Suardi’s “ Youthful Sforza Reading Cicero,” 
da Forli’s “ Archangel Gabriel,” Vermeer’s quaint 
and colorful “ Little Street in Delft,” Giorgione’s 
gorgeous “Castelfranco Madonna,” Botticelli’s 
“Spring,” Romney’s “Lady Hamilton with a 
Goat,” Claude Lorraine’s “ Landscape.” 

In the words of Frank H. Wood, for many 
years chief of the Division of Grounds and 
Buildisigs cf the New York State Department of 
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Education, “ Pictures to be hung on school walls 
shouid be chosen primarily for their artistic 
qualities and not for their teaching value. Besides 
intrinsic beauty, a wall picture should have the 
following qualifications: The subject should be 
suited to the comprehension of the occupants of 
the room in which the picture is to hang; the 
picture should be of good quality; the shape and 
size should be appropriate to the space to be 
occupied ; the frame should be durable and in har- 
mony with the picture and surroundings ; the place- 
ment of the picture should be such that it may be 
seen to advantage and also fit in with the general 
decorative scheme of the room.” 





New Type Teacher-Training School 


By C. E. HAGIE 


Alamosa, Colorado 


HE Adams State Normal School, Alamosa, 
Colorado, which is among the youngest 
of the state institutions of the country with the 
training of teachers as a principal objective, has 
committed itself to a course somewhat at variance 
with the customary, conventional type. In learning 
the technique of teaching, the slogan is “learn by 
doing,” and the fifty-seven different varieties of 
courses designed to teach method and technique, 
etc., are conspicuous principally by their absence. 
Under the new plan the prospective teacher is 
initiated into the mysteries of educational tech- 
nique in the actual environment of a real class- 
room. Every problem that arises is her own prob- 
lem. At first she is merely the assistant of the 
regular teacher of the room. One entire quarter 
of her training is made up of meeting and wrest- 
ling with these typical problems in her own field. 
Before the quarter is over, if the student has 
shown ability to do so, she will be given practically 
complete responsibility in the room. Those major- 
ing in administrative fields do their training work 
in the office of principal or superintendent of the 
city system. Regardless of the department in 
which this work is done the student is under the 
careful supervision of the Normal’s supervisor of 
the particular department, with whom all problems 
are discussed and all plans and programs worked 
out. 

The closest co-operation exists between the city 
schools and the State Normal, and at the present 
time the city superintendent of schools teaches one 
of the courses in school administration. One de- 
cided advantage in such an arrangement as exists 
is that the teacher-training institution is provided 
with the most satisfactory laboratory possible to 


devise—an actual city school system comprising 
all grades and conditions to be met with in any 
typical community. The advantage is not all one- 
sided, for through the co-ordination the Normal 
furnishes all the supervisors for the city system, 
the students in training in a large measure elimin- 
ate the necessity of “ substitute teachers” in the 
system as the student is more familiar with the 
regular work of the room than any outsider could 
possibly be, and last, but not least, a summer 
quarter is provided in the work of the public 
schools without cost to the community, for those 
who care to take advantage of the opportunity. 
The summer quarter is entirely in the hands of the 
supervisors and the students in training, many of 
whom have had some teaching experience but have 
not met the state’s requirements for the advanced 
grades of certificates. 

The title “‘ student in training” has been sub- 
stituted for the old terminology which no longer 
applies to the new type of contacts. The recruit 
learns by doing and, with the guidance of the 
supervisor, learns to master the problems of class- 
room organization and discipline in a thorough 
manner impossible to acquire merely by abstract 
theory and an occasional contact with a group of 
children brought together to “experiment on.” It 
is possible for the prospective teacher to develop 
a personal teaching technique under expert criti- 
cism and guidance in a way that it could not have 
been acquired from a hundred classroom courses in 
method plus an occasional contact in the practice 
room. 

The institution offers three types of courses: 4 
two-year course for those who wish to prepare 
in the shortest possible time for the state’s ele 
mentary life diploma, a four-year course leading 
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to the A.B. degree and either the high school or 
elementary life diplomas, and a broadly elective 
liberal arts course leading to the degree but meet- 
ing the requirements for no type of teaching cer- 
tificate. This latter course has been included as 
incidental to serving the needs of the area from 
which its students are drawn in providing a liberal 
education for such students as are not preparing 
definitely for the professions. In addition a two- 
year elective program is available for those who 
desire pre-professional work. All of this work is 
offered without interfering with the school’s major 
aim or special function of training teachers. All 
the work is made up from electives which it has 
been necessary to include for the adequate prep- 
aration of high school teachers as specialists in the 
various fields. 

The first 
and degree consist- 
ing of designed as a 
foundation for all future work of whatever char- 
acter. 


work in all 
courses is. the 
orientation 


year’s diploma 
same, 


courses 


It consists of a year’s work in binomics, 
structural English, and contemporary type forms 
of literature extending through the year, a year’s 
study of contemporary civilization from its vari- 
ous angles, and, finally, studies in art and music 
designed to give an understanding of types and 
usages and “an intellectual basis for appreciation 
and application.” The foregoing requirements do 
not apply to those taking work designed as prep- 
aration for advanced work in professional or 
technical courses in other institutions. 

One full quarter of school training is required 
of all students taking the two-year diploma course, 
and two full quarters may be required of all those 
taking the four-year courses leading to the life 
diploma. In fact, only those showing exceptional 
ability during their first quarter in training will be 
relieved of the obligation of taking all or a part 
of the second. Although the institution offers a 
wide range of subject matter, including the cur- 
riculum of a conservatory of music, one point is 
being rigidly insisted upon, which is that every 
student who attends the institution with the idea 
of receiving a degree must take a goodly per- 
centage of “solid” subjects. 

Under the direction of President Ira Richard- 
son the school stands unique among state institu- 
tions in that spiritual, ethical and aesthetic values 
are given a large place in the emphasis throughout 
the various departments or divisions. Even the 
religious needs of the students and faculty have 
been provided for in a devotional period twice 
each week, set aside in the making of the time 
schedule, for all who care to participate. The 
exercises cf this period are strictly nonsectarian 
and intended to previde food for serious thought 
and opportunity for prayer and meditation. The 
aim of the institution throughout is to prepare 
teachers with a fully rounded development intel- 
lectually, physically, spiritually and professionally. 
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The Music Lesson 


Jan Vermeer of Delft 
_Price $12.00 


Send twenty-five cents (stamps accepted) for com- 
plete illustrated catalogue and price list of 


The Medici Prints 


exact facsimiles in full color of over two Hundred 
GREAT PAINTINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 
in the world’s art galleries and private collections. 
Your art dealer will show them to you, or if more 
convenient, you can select from our catalogue and 
easily buy from us direct by mail. 
Medici Prints are especially desirable graduation 
gifts. 
Address our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE for Special 
erms to Schools 


THE MEDIC] SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Book and Art Publishers, 759 Boylston St., Boston 
Branch Office and Retail Gallery, 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St.. New York City 
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School Problems 


Edited by a School Executive 


107. Should all school bills go over the super- 
tendent’s desk, and why? (Vermont.) 


Yes, all school bills should go over the super- 
intendent’s desk, especially in medium size or small 
places. He is the head of the school system, 
the person who sees it as a whole with all its 
needs in the proper proportion. His interest is 
not biased by work in any particular line. He 
has the opportunity to require further detail on 
expenses of any department of which he needs 
information. He may hold others under him 
responsible for parts of the finance connected 
with their particular work, but in the final, com- 
plete statement the bills should head up to him. 

He may apportion and sublet to assistants, dis- 
tricts or buildings, but this keeps the final check in 
totals at least in his hands. 

In very large systems a school manager or busi- 
ness agent has been found necessary, and even 
here, unless he works in close harmony with the 
superintendent, and is an experienced schoolman 
as well as a good business man, some line, such 
as buiidings, is apt to get more than its 
proper share of attention, while another such as 
textbooks may fail to receive its rightful place in 
school expenditure. The large city with its enor- 
mous sum of money spent on schools frequently 
must have a business manager, but in the ordinary 
or small cities and towns all bills should go “ over 
the superintendent’s desk ” for his approval before 
reaching the school board or treasury. 


108. What do you consider the most important ele- 
ment in good school morale? (Kansas.) 





Justice—fairness. The teachers and pupils must 
always see the fairness of a proposition or the 
morale of your situation is ruined. If everybody 
is sure, constantly sure of a square deal then you 
have your basis for work set. But if there is dis- 
trust, if there is a feeling of favoritism, prejudice 
or unfairness of any kind you can’t get far. 
Everybody, little and big, must have a feeling of 
personal consideration, a chance to express his 
opinion, be counted in, if the morale of your school 
is to be right. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this is the most important element. 


109. How can we promoie greater articulation be- 
tween our junior and senior high schools? 
(West Virginia.) 


Some ways used to bring about closer articula- 
tion between the two schools are joint teachers’ 





meetings of both faculties; committees from both 
schools working or the curriculum together; a 
single salary schedule and one principal. The one 
principal idea is used where both buildings are 
close together as a rule. 

In making out the curriculum it is recommended 
by many to make the break in English between the 
fifth and sixth grades. This gives continuity from 
sixth to twelfth grade. A cumulative record 
system through both schools helps much. 
should be no junior high school graduation. 

Close co-operation among the leaders of the 
senior high, junior high, and elementary schools 
needs to be constantly promoted. This is an oppor- 
tunity for the superintendent as well as his assis- 
tants. 


There 


110. Do you think it wise in a small town to use 


the state curriculum? (Ohio.) 


As a rule, yes, but never without some adapta- 
tion to your local situation. Usually the state cur- 
riculum is made by a superior group of educators 
who utilize many teachers scattered throughout 
the state. This means a high grade of decision 
based on conditions, the majority of which will be 
found in your town, but because it is of necessity 
a conglomerate it will need elimination and amplifi- 
cation in details. This adaptation is an excellent 
piece of work for your teachers individually and 
in committees. 


111. Should a teacher be expected to go to church? 
(Maine. ) 


That is both a local and a personal question. 
From a local point of view school authorities feel 
sometimes that they need a teacher who goes to 
church. They sometimes feel that the community 
needs the social results thus acquired from the 
teacher’s personality in this relation, and fre- 
quently it is an excellent opportunity for the 
teacher to render social service. 

From the personal side of it if a teacher can 
find a church in his community which he can 
conscientiously attend he should go. Sometimes 
he cannot do this and goes to a neighboring com- 
munity or doesn’t go at all. There is an unvoiced 
feeling in most of our communities I think that 
teachers are expected to attend some church, but 
it is a point seldom touched on in securing or 
judging a teacher largely for the reason that it 
leads to serious misunderstandings. 
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Mendelssohn's 
music is beautiful to 
remember 


If you should suddenly start Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” playing tenderly in your room— 
how many of your pupils would recognize it? How 


many would know the “ Wedding March” from 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream”—even at the first 
trumpet calls? Yet hearing such music only once 
would let them know and love it. 

The “Spring Song” with its joyous dance- 
spirit, and the majestic “ Wedding March,” are 
only two of the many beautiful melodies the 
children are wanting to know this year. The 
Junior Clubs of the National Federation of Music 
have made a list for themselves. The schools also 
are taking over this list. Beautiful instrumental 
lyrics, characteristic dance melodies, rich program 
music-——the most loved and familiar music of the 
masters that every child should know. 

We are printing a few of the listed records you 
will want to start your pupils on now. We will 
gladly send you the entire list of the National 
Junior Clubs, if you write us. (It is about six 
times this length). Also our new Educational 
Catalog of Orthophonic Records to help you use 


_ Victor Records happily in all your work. 


_ Instrumental Lyrics 

To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) 1152 
Spring Song (Mendelssohn) 1242, 20195 
Traumerei (Schumann) 1178, 19854 
Narcissus (Nevin) 20121, 20443 
Liebestraum (Liszt) 6582, 35820 

Characteristic Dance Types 
Stars and Stripes Forever (Sousa) 35805 
Marche Militaire (Schubert) 6639 
— March from Aida (Verdi) 

35780 


Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar) 6648, 
9016 

Wedding March from Lohengrin (Wag- 
ner) 20036 


Wedding March from Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Mendelssohn) 6678 

Funeral March (Beethoven) 35800 

March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
(Pierné) 19730 

of of the Flowers (Tschaikowsky) 
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The Golden Mouse 
(From the Hindu.) 


A very poor widow one day. spoke 
to her son as follows: “My dear son, 
it is well known to you how very poor 
we are. I have done the best I could 
to teach you necessary. things. Within 


your veins is the blood of merchants’ 


and within your soul the spirit of your 
honorable father. Go forth, therefore, 
and enter some sort of trade, whereby 
you can keep hunger from the door.” 
Now it happened that a very wise and 
wealthy merchant lived not far away. 
“Perhaps,” said the young man, “he 
will give me a start, if I present my- 
self properly before him.” So saying, 
he started off. When he reached the 
wise merchant’s house he found him 
talking to a young man. The wise 
merchant was very angry. “I helped 
you once,” he cried out, “and you lost 
all that I gave you. It is not more 
gold that you need, but a better use of 
your own brains. That I cannot sup- 
ply you. You are the master and 
giver in your own ivory castle, not I.” 
Then the wise merchant pointed to a 
house that lay at his feet. “Why,” 
said he, “if you but properly used the 
powers given you by God you could 
make a fortune out of that dead 
mouse.” The young man to whom he 
was speaking laughed and _ turned 
away, but the widow’s son went for- 
ward and picked up the body of the 
mouse. “Thank you, sir,” he said, “for 
this chance you have given me. I 
hereby give you a receipt for this 
mouse. If your words are true I shail 
make a fortune out of it, and one day 
give you a gold mouse in place of it.” 
So saying, he departed, leaving the 
wise merchant stroking his silver whis- 
kers and looking after him with a 
queer, amused and yet wondering look 
in his gray eyes. 

The widow’s son sat down beside the 
road under a tree to work out the 
scheme which should win success. “It 
is evident,” said he, “that my capital is 
very small. I must, therefore, seek 
the best market for it. That means I 
must sell it where it will be appreciated 
at its full value. Who will appreciate 
it more than a cat that eats it? Who 
will pay money for it but the owner 
of the cat?” Whereupon the widow’s 


-son sprang up and carried the mouse 


to a rich woman who had so many 


-cats to feed that she was at her wit’s 
-ends half the time. From her the 


widow's son received five little coppers. 
Again he sat down under the tree to 
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plan further his pursuit of fortune. 
“It is evident, mow,” he said, “that my 
fortune is very small. Still it is in 
copper coim ahd not in a mouse’s dead 
body. That is something. What shall 
I buy with my five coppers that will 
yield- me a silver piece?” As he 
thought he kept his eyes open. A 
woman went by. “I might sell her 
lace if I had it,” he said. A boy went 
hy. “I might sell him a toy if I had 
it,” he said. A rich merchant went by. 
“T might sell him a jewel if I had it,” 
he said. “But, alas, my five coppers 
will buy none of these things.” -Just 
then five woodchoppers went by loaded 
with wood. “Alas,” cried one, “my 
tongue is like a chip. What would I 
not give for a cup of barley water!” 
“Aha,” cried the widow’s son, “I have 
it.” He jumped up and ran all the 
way into the village and bought a 
pound of crushed barley with his five 
coppers. He then cut in two a big 
gourd and five little gourds and 
cleaned out the insides. He then had 
a big bowl and five cups. From a run- 
ning stream he got the clear, cold 
water that he needed and, mixing in 
the barley, met the five woodchoppers 
on their next trip into town, at the 
very same spot where he had heard 
one talk. 

“There can be no better place,’ said 
he,’ “for, when they reach this tree, 
they have climbed a big hill in the 
open sun, and are far off from any 
source of drink.” “For ten pieces of 
wood,” he called out, “I shall give each 
of you a refreshing drink of my barley 
water.” “It is  mectar,’ cried the 
woodchoppers as they smacked their 
lips over the second cup. “Never did 
one taste anything so good as that.” 
When they had gone the widow’s son 
took the twenty pieces of wood and 
split them very fine and tied each in a 
neat bundle and went through the vil- 
lage calling out: “Kindling for sale! 
Easy to light! Easy to burn! Two 
coppers a bunch to any and all!” In 
no time he sold his kindling, for no 
one had ever thought to prepare wood 
in that way before. At the end of the 
day the widow's son had five silver 
pieces in his palm. Bright and early 
the next morning he sat under the 
same tree. Before him was his gourd 
of barley water and ten cups. “While 
I wait for the woodchoppers,” said he, 
“T must plan the use of my five silver 
pieces. Let me see. I could sell the 
dead mouse because cats suffer hun- 
ger ;—I could sell my barley water be- 
cause woodchoopers suffer thirst ;—I 
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could sell my kindling because people 
must light fires. Now there is left 
the following to choose from. People 
have need of clothes. They have need 
of shoes. They have need of amuse- 
ment, They suffer cold. Aha!” he 
cried out. “The winter is coming. The 
forests are far off. I shall sell my 
wood for kindling, save the money and 
with it buy the land on which the 
timber grows.” Faithful to his word 
the widow’s son sold barley water to 
all who came by during the long, hot 
summer, and at the coming of winter 
had so many gold pieces that he could 
not hold them in his two hands. From 
then on it was easy—easy to buy dis- 
tant timber land,—easy to hire men to 
cut it,—easy to bring it into the village, 
on the backs of donkeys, and easy to 
grow richer and richer. At last the 
day came when the widow’s son was as 
rich as the wise merchant. On that 
day he journeyed to the shop of a gold- 
smith and said: “I have a debt to pay. 
Make me a golden mouse. Have it 
perfect even to the whiskers on its nose 
and the curl of its tail.” In three days 
the mouse was done and the widow’s 
son took it in person to the wise mer- 
chant. “Behold,’ said he, “the dead 
mouse returned to you in gold as I 
promised. I wish to thank you for the 
dead mouse you gave me, for truly 
upon it I built the great fortune I 
possess.” “Thank only the master in 
your own ivory castle,” said the wise 
man. “I rejoice with you and honor 
you, my son, for you have proven fully 
that-hard work and clear thinking are 
the two great keys to the treasure 
houses of men.” 


Doing Our Best 


Just below my house in a sunny spot 
is a very old apple tree. During a 
great storm last winter the weight of 
the snow and the sweep of the wind 
split its old trunk apart, leaving it 
prostrate upon the field. One day I 
found my neighbor standing near the 
tree looking sadly at the ruin that it 
made, “I suppose you will cut it down, 
now,” I remarked. My neighbor 
shook his head. “No,” he replied, “I 
shall leave it as it is. There is still a 
strip of bark that is unbroken. I be- 
lieve the old tree will flower once more 
before it dies.. For forty years it has 
gladdened this hillside with its pink 
flowers and its ruddy fruit. While 
there is a blossom in its roots I shall 
let it stand.” Yesterday I went down 
to where the old tree lay. At the end 
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of every twig the soft gray promise of 
a lovely bud, with just the faintest but 
most glorious pink showing along the 
edges of each little outside clasp. The 
old tree would flower once more. Even 
in its old age and on the verge of 
death it would renew its youth as 
brilliantly as in the days when it looked 
up to heaven with all the fires of youth 
purpling its bark. There, before my 
very face, was unfolding a miracle of 
love and usefulness in which a dumb 
and, to our foolish eyes, a senseless 
creature of the field was living its 
warm life out to the very end with no 
faltering and no complaining and no 
sign of weariness or decay. Not far 
away from the old, fallen tree was a 
young sapling just coming into bloom 
for the first time. I took a beautiful 


bud from each tree and compared 
them point by point. I could see no 
difference. Neither age nor youth 


entered into the perfection with which 
each was wrought,—only a_ sublime 
wisdom and a love of order and a de- 
sire for beauty, and a yearning for the 
creation of some useful thing. So it 
came to me that neither age nor youth, 
nor health n t decay are elements in 
the working out of the great plans of 
God. They merely mark the begin- 
nings and the end, but the purpose is 
all beautiful and the workmanship on 
the last bud remains as exquisite and 
wonderful as in the first. And so it is 
with man. We see a mighty Homer 
singing his songs of eternal beauty, 
while he gropes his blind way about 
the earth, We see a Stevenson. un- 
folding the buds of his sweet thinking 
while he lies stricken on his bed of 
suffering and death. We see a glorious 
Milton singing in the subject of his 
inspired spirit while his earthly eyes 
are sealed in an eternal night. When 
we know that such things are true, 
how the claims of the body fall away 
and disappear; how the purpose in the 
spirit surges up to light, unfolding its 
million buds of beauty in the eyes of 
God. Not for us, the task of asking 
whence or why, save as we ask it in 
the spirit of a friend, but ours the cer- 
tainty that all things in life are good, 
Save as we warp them with the human 
will; ours the consoling surety 

“That they also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


The Master’s Touch 

Before you sits an inkwell full of 
black ink. Like a treasure chest that 
well hides from the eye a million lovely 
things. Can you take a pen and with- 
draw a treasure from it and place it on 
a white page for other eyes to see? A 
Rembrandt could glorify a sheet of 
paper with three drops of its magic. On 
your wash-stand sits a piece of soap; 
within it are locked up a million airy 
Shapes, frail fairies skipping under 
toots of oaks, lovely friendly faces, 
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prows of noble ships. Can you unlock 
one of these bits of beauty with a 
simple pen-knife acting as a key? A 
Michelangelo could change that 
worthless bar of soap into a treasure 
upon which man would not set a price. 

Around you are the golden moments 
of this blessed day. In them are all 
the smiles and all the joys and all the 
happy words that are needed to make 
life a pleasant memory and a song. Can 
you seize on the moment that you have 
and brighten it with the lustre of a 
noble deed? 

A Lincoln with a look, a word, a 
smile, could give to a fleeting hour an 
immortality. 

In this little poem all this is beauti- 
fully expressed. I want you to notice 
the nobility of the line, “Let not the 
music that is in us die.” 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 
By Horatius Bonar. 
In the still air the music lies unheard; 
In the rough marble beauty hides un- 
seen. 
To make the music and the beauty 
needs 
The Master’s touch, 
chisel keen! 
Great Master, touch us with Thy skill- 
ful hand! 
Let not the music that is in us die! 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; 
nor let 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us 
lie. 


the sculptor’s 


The Wonderful World 

Some people forever preach the 
smallness of man in the universe. They 
say he is but a speck on the earth 
which the angels can see only through 
eyes that have some of the qualities of 
wonderful microscopes. I remember 
once a professor showing us a ball the 
size of an orange and saying: “Boys, 
there is a thin layer of varnish over 
this and yet, if the world were reduced 
to the size of this ball, Mt. St. Elias, 
the highest peak on its surface, would 
not project through the thinness of the 
varnish. As for man, he could not be 
found with my most powerful micro- 
scope.” At the time I was very much 
impressed. Since then I have thought 
things over, but why tell you what I 
think when this gem of a poem so won- 
derfully expresses in its last two lines 
the beautiful and important truth. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
By William Brighty Rands 
Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you 
curled, 

And the wonderful grass upon your 
breast, 

World, you are beautifully dressed. 


The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the 
tree— 
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It walks on the water, and whirls the 
mills, 

And talks to itself on the top of the 
hills. 


Ah, you are so great and I am so small, 

I hardly can think of you, world, at all; 

And yet when I said my prayers today, 

My mother kissed me and said, quite 
gay: 


“If the wonderful world is great to you, 

And great to father and mother, too, 

You are more than the earth, though 
you are such a dot! 

You can love and think, and the world 


cannot!” 
For I Dipt Into the Future 
When we consider that Alfred 


Tennyson died before the first airplane 
was driven into the blue heavens, a 
new companion of the birds and 
clouds, the following poem becomes a 
marvelous proof of the insight that 
every true poet possesses, and ex- 
presses in his verse. The first part of 
his vision has, alas, come true. We 
have “heard the heavens fill with 


' shouting” and have felt “the ghastly 


dew” and have seen “the nations’ airy 
navies grappling in the central blue.” 
Will the last part of the poet's proph- 
ecy be brought to pass? Will the 
“common sense of most hold the fret- 
ful realm in awe” and will “the kindly 
earth” at last find peace “lapt in uni- 
versal law”? Yes! All this will come 
to pass, when man learns the great 
lesson of life that peace and joy and 
understanding come only to those 
hearts that have spent their powers in 
unselfish service for all mankind. 


FOR I DIPT INTO THE FUTURE. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 


For I dipt into the future, far as hu- 
man eye could set, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all 
the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales, 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grap- 
pling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south wind rushing warm, 


With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunder 
storm; 


Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Fed- 
eration of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapt in universal law. 
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Filipino Students Coming 
To Debate Independence 

To let the American people know 
that the Philippines produce something 
beside fiery politicians and flashy 
Malay boxers, the University of the 
Philippines is sending a debating team 
to meet those of prominent universities 
of the United States. Although the 
subject to be argued was chosen by the 
mainland institutions, it is highly to the 
liking of the island team—“Resolved, 
that the Philippines should be granted 
independence.” The Filipino orators 
will engage the Universities of South- 
ern California, Minnesota, Michigan, 
George Washington, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Harvard and Bates College. 


All-Year School 
Cuts Number of Failures 
“Approximately $200,000 of every 
$1,000,000 spent on public schools is to 
re-educate failures,” declares Warren 
A. Roe, vice-president of the depart- 
ment of eleméntary principals, National 
Education Association. “Taxpayers do 
not know the tremendous cost of re- 
educating failures. School financial 
statements conceal such costs. Chang- 
ing five or ten-month terms to three 
months and operating school districts 
twelve months increases educational 
opportunity, increases service, produces 
more successes, reduces overhead, re- 
duces failure and makes education a 
full-time job,” he asserted. Mr. Roe 
added that “the health of children and 
teachers is_better, for vacations may be 
taken during any three months. A real 
correlation of health and vacation be- 
tween business, home and_ school is 
made when recreation is not limited to 
two summer months. Children live 
day by day. They are not born to 
suit school terms. They do not cease 
growth in June or begin in September. 
Much that we know of child develop- 
ment, both physical and mental, mocks 
our stated calendar terms and _ chal- 
lenges our grades and’ classes. The 
all-year school is a completely co- 
ordinated unit offering educational 
opportunity all the time to all who can 
utilize it.” 


Royalty of India 
Seeks American Reading 

Her Highness the Begum Mother of 
Bhopal, Central India, has written the 
Federal Bureau of Education to send 
her a number of the Bureau's home- 
reading courses for use by her grand- 
daughters. In explaining the need for 
a careful selection of books the letter 
points out that the social usages and 
religious restrictions of the country 
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enjoin upon the granddaughters a strict 
observance of “modesty and morality,” 
it being “religious that they should 
cover their whole body down to ankle 
in a way that nothing of that covered 
part could be seen through.” 


Elizabeth Schools 
Take Up Aviation 

Public schools of Elizabeth, N. J., 
have been added to the growing list of 
schools teaching aviation. The study 
of aviation has been made a part of the 
regular work in physical science, social 
studies, shop work and club activities, 
according to a report submitted by 
School Superintendent Ira T. Chapman 
to the Guggenheim Foundation for the 
Promotion of Aeronautics. He is a 
member of a committee of school men 
studying the introduction of aviation 
instruction in the schools. Superin- 
tendent Chapman declared recent flights 
have helped the study of geography. 
Aviation as a new means of trans- 
portation is included in the study of 
history. Science teachers have been 
instructed to set forth in detail the 
places in which the classwork touched 
upon aviation. These included the 
study of weather conditions, the 
properties of air and various laws of 
physics. Boys in some of the shops 
and in their homes have made model 
airplanes. Two aero clubs have been 
formed and have an enrollment of 
about seventy-five boys. 


Debating Teams 
Have Training Table 

A new method of preparation for 
intercollegiate debates is being intro- 
duced in this country. The plan is to 
have all members and candidates for 
debating teams eat together at all 
meals, after the fashion of athletic 
teams. Harvard University and Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
have instituted “debating team training 
tables.” The purpose is to enable the 
debaters to discuss informally their 
ideas and plans for debates as they eat 
and not to maintain a balanced diet. 


Says Students 
Lack Aims 


The lack of “centralization” in mod- 
ern school and college systems is pro- 
ducing students who have little inter- 
est in real learning, in the opinion of 
Professor Harry Overstreet of New 
York City College. Dr. Overstreet 
characterized the present era as “the 


age of disappearing magic.” But get- . 


ting rid of “magic” has brought the 
world a sense of loss of unity, he 
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added. Modern education, he 

has become devitalized because of 
numerous new scientific discoveries 
Consequently, he added, the student 
drives at no central goal. 


Truant School Plan 
Considered Obsolete 


More up-to-date methods should 
take the place of the old-fashioned 
truant school in Massachusetts, Alfred 
F. Whitman, executive secretary of 
the Children’s Aid Association of Bos- 
ton, urged in an address before the 
recent state conference of correction. 
Five such institutions, with popula- 
tions from 20 to 100, cost the tax- 
payers from $10 to $20 a week for the 
support of each boy, he said. Mr. 
Whitman recommended - that boys 
whose lack of interest in school is ad- 
mittedly the product of circumstances, 
such as neglect or unwise control at 
home or unsuitable courses at school, 
should not be treated as _ criminal 
offenders, but that attendance officers 
should investigate the case and help 
to put the responsibility upon the par- 
ents. 
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The New 
J. RUSSELL SMITH 
REGIONAL 


WALL MAPS 
Are Now Ready! 


A new series of large-scale wall 
maps is now available showing 
the Smith Regional Lines. These 
maps measure 44 x 58 inches in 
size, and have been personally 
edited by J. Russell Smith. 

The series includes maps of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
America and North America. The 
maps are colored physically with 
the Smith Regional Lines in 
purple, and the poltical bound- 
aries in red. Steamship routes 
and railroads are also shown. 
Every school using the Smith’s 
Human Geography, Book II, will 
find these maps a valuable sup- 
plementary teaching tool. 


Write for full advance 
information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT C0. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave. 
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Missionary Colleges 
In China Now Open 

Most of the missionary colleges and 
universities in China, and more than 
half of the mission-conducted middle 
or high schools, are now in operation 
after the military and political dis- 
turbances of last year, announces Dr. 
Leslie Ross, secretary of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica. Dr. Joss said that he was in- 
formed that a large number of these 
institutions have registered in com- 
pliance with regulations of the 
Peking, Nanking or Hankow govern- 
ments. 


Teaching Lures 
Increasing Numbers 

More and individuals seek 
careers as public school teachers each 
year, declares Dr. Ned Dearborn, in 
charge of teacher-training work for 
the New York State Department of 
Education. This increase in prospec- 
tive teachers presents a serious ‘prob- 
lem of selection for those engaged in 
teacher-training work, he said, be- 
cause the supply is greater than the 
demand. Ideally, and eventually, this 
opportunity for selection will raise the 
standard for public school teachers, 
Dr. Dearborn explained, but it precipi- 
tates an immediate practical problem 
of some delicacy in determining what 
the basis for selection shall be. Dr. 
Dearborn said that extensive tests 
were being made among the first-year 
students at the training schools to 
find a sound basis for later selective 
standards. One reform which the 
speaker said he hoped would be evet- 
tually accomplished would be a uni- 
versal requirement of a four-year 
course in teachers’ training schools. 


Striking Pupils Must 
Learn 19 Amendments 
Spring fever came at a hig’ price 
for fifty high school students in 
Dallas, Ia., recently when the mercury 
rose above eighty. They bctook 
themselves from their classrooms to 
frolic in the glades near town. The 
walkout was regarded as a stc‘ke by 
school authorities, who decided that 
the truants must do penance by 
memorizing the entire nineteen amc:id- 
ments to the Federal Const‘tution. 
Failure to commit them to memory 
will rest in the students losing all 
credit for the last six weeks of school. 
All elected to memorize the 


more 


aniend- 
ments. 
Cabinet Member 
Sings for Pupils 
Out of the abundance of his ex- 


perience with and love for children, 
James J. Davis, United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, delighted children at 


the Gilbert Stuart School in Dorches- 
ter, Mass., recently when he paid 
them an 


spoke to 


impromptu visit, 
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them of the joys of education, and 
sang them a little Irish song. He told 
them a little something about the 
more moderate opportunities for gain- 
ing an education that there were when 
he was a boy. He urged the children 
to make the most of their school work, 
“not simply because it is the thing to 
do, but because even the things that 
you sometimes find dull and tedious 
now will stand you in good stead later 
on.” Up to that point it was simple 
and rather like having almost any 
distinguished visitor at the school, But 
then Mr. Davis said something won- 
derful: “Would you,” he said, smil- 
ing broadly, “like to hear me sing a 
song? I could sing for you “The Hat 
My Father Wore.’” Mr. Davis needed 
not to ask a second time. A nice 
little Irish tune it was, and a nice 
sentiment for all children, and not 
without its amusement, too. 


For More 
Men Teachers 

A plea for more men school teach- 
ers in suburban communities about 
Boston was made recently by Mrs. 
Ervin A. Harvey of Melrose, Mass., 


acting chairman of the educational 
committee of the New England 


Women’s Club. “My boy is attending 
a school in Melrose where the princi- 
pal is a woman. I believe that the 
situation in many of the schools, espe- 
cially in the smaller communities, is 
deplorable. Boys in the seventh and 
eighth grades need the influence of 
men teachers and _ principals—moral 
support. I am sure that if there were 
more men it would help in the present 
spread of lawlessness. Something 
should be done to allure men into the 
teaching profession in our primary 
schools.” 


College Men 
Called Superior 

As the result ofa recent survey he 
has made with a view ,to determining 
the relation between education and in- 


come, Dean Everett W. Lord of Bos- 


ton University’s College of Business 
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Administration has announced that, in 
his estimation, college men prove be- 
yond a doubt their superiority in the 
matter of earning a livelihood. Dean 
Lord's figures show that the greatest 
yearly income of an average man with 
only an elementary education is $1,700, 
whereas the average high school grad- 
uate gets as high as $2,800 a year, and 
the average college man can obtain a 
maximum of $6,200. Dean Lord's 
survey also shows that in a case of men 
with little education, their maximum 
earning capacity is at the age of forty- 
five, and that a college man’s income 
may steadily rise to reach a high point 
at the age of sixty-five. Dean Lord 
also points out that although only about 
one per cent. of American men have 
gone to college, yet three men out of 
every five in “Who's Who” are college 
graduates, and consequently are the 
figures of importance and leadership in 
the nation. 


Special Teacher 
To Improve Spelling 


The prevalence of poor spelling 
among children of the present gen- 
eration is due to indiscretion of teach- 
ers in regard to difficult words, ac- 
cording to W. S. Guiler, newly ap- 
pointed “spelling specialist” of the Co- 
lumbus, O., schools. Guiler, who was 
sought out in an effort to improve the 
method of teaching spelling, is one of 
the highest paid spelling teachers in 
the country, receiving $125 a week. 
“Teachers try to inject many words 
such as ‘asafetida,’ ‘Littoral, and 
‘phthisic’ into a spelling course,” he 
said, “while they neglect many words 
of daily use. However, although the 
spelling of present-day pupils is poor 
as a rule, it is better in comparison to 
that of their parents and grandparents. 
It should be, with improved modern 
facilities for learning.” Guiler also be- 
lieves too many words are included in 
the spelling courses of the lower 
grades. More spelling should be 
taught in the junior and senior high 
schools, he said. 
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429 S. WABASH AVE. 


STUDY THE MUSIC 


IN 
MOTHER NATURE SONGS 


By KATE B. REED and HENRIETTA C. STEVENSON 
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Harvard Men Are 
Declared Truthful 

W. H. Nelson, who became an assis- 
tant dean at Harvard College last fall, 
told a gathering of 800 students at the 
annual sophomore smoker at the Har- 
vard Union that his outstanding im- 
pression of Harvard’students is their 
truthfulness, “straightforwardness and 
honesty. “No matter what sort of a 
jam the boys I have had charge of have 
gotten into,” he said, “and no matter 
Aow difficult, embarrassing and costly 
it has been for them to tell the truth— 
they always give it out, right straight 
to your face, and then say they are 
wready to face the consequences. Until 
I came here as assistant dean this fall, 
I never dreamed that there was a group 
of men, either old or young, who had 
such nerve in that respect.” In this 
-connection it will be remembered that 
in the centre of Harvard's seal is the 
word “Veritas.” 


Will Cut Costs 
Of Women Students 


Plans for a co-operative housing 
project to be put into operation next 
September at Boston University are 
being arranged by Mrs. Lucy Jenkins 
Franklin, dean of women at the uni- 
versity. Women from all departments 
of the university are being interviewed 
by Dean Franklin to find out the pres- 
ent rates and expenses of the students 
living about the city. The object is to 
reduce the living expenses of the 
women students. First action on the 
plan will be taken in the fall, when a 
hhouse for a small number of women 
‘will be chosen. A committee of the B. 
U. women’s council will see to the 
furnishing of the house, in which there 
will be a dining room for teas and 
dances and parlors for entertaining. 
One of the young women students will 
‘act as director and take charge of the 
finances and expenses. Another will 
be stewardéss, while others will have 
definite work to do. 


Youthful Film Actors 
Attend School on “Lot” 


An average of twenty-eight children 
a day find employment with motion 
picture production companies in Cali- 
fornia, and work under good con- 
ditions with a parent or guardian at- 
tending them, declared Fred W. Beet- 
son, vice-president of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors’ 
Association. Besides being accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian the 
welfare is supervised by teachers ap- 
pointed by the board of education. 
Practically all studios have provided 
‘sschoolhouses for the children, com- 
plete set of books selected by the 
school authorities of Los Angeles, and 
they study as if they were attending 
public school, he said. Beetson said 
the children work only four hours a 
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day, spending the balance of a possible 
eight-hour day in_ recreation and 
study. Only those children are se- 
lected for parts who are well up in 
their studies. This condition of 
working surroundings is brought 
about by the co-operation of the school 
board. He paid tribute to Raymond 
B. Dunlap, director of child welfare 
of the board of education, who joined 
with him to father the movement four 
years ago. 


Nothing Compared 
To Our Neighborhood 

Two college co-eds of Stephens, 
Columbia, Mo., confined to the cam- 
pus for an infraction of rules, de- 
cided to stage a phonograph marathon. 
The mark they set out to beat was 
that of some anonymous hero who 
was reported to have played the same 
record 108 consecutive times. Stepping 
up the revolution-per-minute speed to 
the maximum, they listened to the same 
record 141 times. It took them five 
hours. 


Japanese to Study 
American Colleges 

Four professors from Japanese uni- 
versities have arrived in this country 
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after making a study of European edy- 
cational systems. The professors wil 
make a short study of American uni. 
versities and then return home by way 
of San Francisco. They passed two 
years in Europe at the expense of the 
Japanese Government, surveying meth- 
ods of education and equipment of 
European centres of learning. Their 
survey convinced them, they said, that 
Japan is the equal of any of the mod- 
ern nations in educational matters. The 
group includes Masato Masaki, pro- 
fessor of European history at Keio 
University, Tokio; Fumio Ito, profes- 
sor of navigation, Kobe Nautical Col- 
lege; Takamoaro Inoue, professor of 
constitutional law, Formosa Univers- 
ity, Formosa, and Tomoshiro Dobashi, 
professor of administrative law, For- 
mosa University. 


Country Hotel 
Given College 

Western Reserve University has re- 
ceived one of the queerest legacies in 
its history—a country hotel with a sul- 
phur mineral spring as its principal 
feature. R. Don Reynolds, a graduate 
of the university, was the donor, his 
will providing that his alma mater be 
given his pet holdings. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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whether as a creative thinker ur an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
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CENTRES OF INDUSTRY and 
population of the United States are 
gradually moving westward toward the 
centre of agriculture, and the latter, in 
turn, is a bit nearer the geographical 
centre of the country than it was a few 
years ago. The industrial centre has 
moved seventy-nve miles south and 
west in the last eighteen years, and is 
now in northern Indiana. The centre 
of population is also in Indiana, in 
“Owen county, 170 miles south and 
slightly west of the industrial centre 
and almost at the Illinois _ state line. 
The agricultural centre is southwest 
of Hannibal, Mo., and the geographical 
«entre near the middle of the northern 
boundary of Kansas, close to Nebraska. 


CIVIL WAR _ inmates 
tional Soldiers Homes 
passed away by 1939 according to 
statistics recently submitted by the 
director of the Veterans Bureau and 
‘brought to the attention of Congress 
by Representative Rankin of Missis- 
sippi. later,” Rankin 
asserted, “it will be necessary for the 
Veterans Bureau to take 
over.” 


KU KLUX KLAN has changed its 
mame to “Knights of the Great Forest” 
and unmasking of members’ was 
ordered by Dr. Hiram W. Evans as 
amperial wizard of that organization. 
The reason, according to Dr. Evans, is 
that the klan, following its reorgani- 
zation in 1920, has completed the first 
phase of its work—promoting 100 per 
«cent Americanism by stopping un- 
restricted immigration—and is now 
entering upon the second phase—an in- 
tensive effort to promote the American- 
asm of aliens now within our borders. 


AT NO TIME during the Coolidge 
administration has there been more of 
a split between chief executive and 
Congress than now. Four courses are 
being pursued by Congress with which 
the President is openly out of sympathy 
—flood control, farm relief, tax reduc- 
tion and appropriations. His economy 
policies lead him to feel that the new 
Congress is too free with the tax- 
payer’s money. 


of the Na- 
will all have 


“Sooner or 


the homes 


COMPULSORY MARRIAGE at 
tan early age is favored by T. P. 
O’Connor, Member of Parliament. “If 
I were dictator of this country every 
girl should be married at eighteen and 
every man at twenty-one—if necessary, 
‘by compulsion,” he said. “Tay Pay” 
‘also advocated “Votes for Flappers,” 
as he said the average woman of 
twenty-one had twice the sense of a 
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man of the same age; but he didn’t in- 
dicate whether it was for this alleged 
disparity in intelligence that he advo- 
cated early marriages. 


BILLBOARDS and hot-aog stands 
may replace the palm trees at each 
oasis and flocks of cars. eliminate 
camel caravans if plans of a French 
company for establishing motor routes 
through Sahara Desert materialize. 
Routes are being mapped through the 
sand waste between Algiers and the 
Sudan in an effort to facilitate govern- 
ment administration and military com- 
mand and develop the desert country. 
Many cars have already traveled the 
desert and it is intended to have more 
do so. 


CONTACT with the white man has 
reduced the Indian population of 
America north of Mexico from ap- 
proximately 1,153,000 pure bloods in 
their aboriginal state to about 406,000, 
including a high percentage of mixed 
bloods, in recent times. These are the 
totals arrived at after extensive in- 
vestigation by the late James Mooney 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. The story 
told by Mr. Mooney’s figures is not a 
cheerful one. It shows tribe after 
tribe wiped out by the diseases, the 
guns and the dissipations of the white 
man. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR indus- 
try, despite almost prohibitive tariffs, 
is winning supremacy in central Europe, 
it was said by many Austrian news- 
papers in commenting upon the open- 
ing of the automobile show at the In- 
ternational Fair in Vienna. Two-thirds 
of the exhibitors ate Americans. Al- 
most all the leading motor makers in 
the United States are represented. 
American participation also is unus- 
ually strong in other branches of the 
fair. 


CHEMISTRY stands guard over 
the new four-story 10,000,000-pound 
vault of a New York safe deposit 
company, and any nocturnal prowlers 
who hope to enter with the aid of an 
oxy-acetylene cutting flame probably 
will be asphyxiated before they have 
a chance to express their surprise. The 
vault not only is protected by metal 
which resists flame, but also is entirely 
surrounded by a chemical compound 
which, when subjected to the heat of 
an attacking torch, throws off dense 
volumes of smoke and gas said to be 
so powerful that even a gas mask is 
useless. 
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NEW YORK CITY'S 
theatres and motion picture houses 
have a million and a half patrons 
each week day, according to estimates 
by William F. Quigley, commissioner 
of licenses, in his annual report. The 
document lists 208 theatres and 580 
motion picture houses, with a total of 
858,973 seats. 


legitimate 
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ATTENTION 
NEW ENGLANDERS! 


Plaa now to attend N. EB. A. Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, July 1-6, 
followed by wonderful vacation 
trips to Yellowstone Park, Pacific 
Northwest, California, and Alaska. 


For information and itineraries 
write 


Principal E. B. SMITH 

















120 High St., Greenfield, Mass. 
pe place to study ART isa 
professional ART School 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 25 to August 3, 1928 


UR 22nd annual Summer Ses- 
sion offers to art teachers 
and supervisors, and regu- 

lar grade teachers called upon to 
handle the art subjects, over 30 
stimulating courses in Drawing, 
Painting, Design, and the Crafts. 
Delightful summer climate. 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


Write for Summer Catalog J-4 
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East Northfield, Mass. 


Joyous 
Spring Days 


bring a brighter outlook 
after busy winter weeks in 
crowded school rooms. Life 
here is fruitful in renewed 
health and vigor. Within 
easy visiting radius are his- 
toric sites famed from Co- 
lonial days, in addition to 
several institutions of learn- 
ing. Golf and other season- 
able sports. Comfort for 
group or individual. Write 
for folder. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 
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Ge BOOK TABLE 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
A Series of Progressive Lessons in 
Listening. By Mabelle Glenn, direc- 
tor of music, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Margaret Lowry, educational 
director of the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Paper cover. 48 
pages. Illustrated. New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

“Music Appreciation for the Junior 
High School” is a real creation in 
school service. Kansas City, Missouri, 
has won national fame by its school 
music and the credit therefor is due 
Mabelle Glenn and Margaret Lowry, 
authors of this important school book 
creation. 

Today, more than ever before, the 
attention of educators is being directed 
to the junior high school age and its 
problems. With the increasing popul- 
larity of the radio, the phonograph, 
the reproducing piano, and_ the in- 
creasing use of the world’s best music 
in churches, moving picture houses, 
and theatres, it is easily understood 
why educators agree that the appre- 
ciation of music is an experience 
which men and women in all walks of 
life reed throughout life, and there- 
fore that Boards of Education are 
justified in giving such training at 
public expense. 

Misses Glenn and Lowry realize 
that folk music, descriptive music, 
music of strongly contrasting moods, 
characteristic dances and beautiful 
melodies, all types that make an im- 
mediate appeal, should have first place. 
They emphasize the fact that this is 
not the time to dispense information 
about composers, dates, style, and 
factual material in general. The 
objective is to draw from the pupil 
and not to pour into him. The pur- 
pose of these lessons is to develop a 
feeling for music and not. skill in 
written expression. 

Pictures are used as an aid in show- 
ing that all art expression arises from 
the needs of the people and that types 
of music, painting, and literature de- 
velop as these needs change. The pic- 
tures are introduced to emphasize the 
impression made by the music. 

The authors have discovered that it 
is necessary to include some singing 
by the pupils in every music period in 
the junior high school. The great 
desire of pupils at this age is for self- 
expression, and the introduction of 
singing in every appreciation lesson 
will add greatly to their interest and 


° 


enjoyment. Vocal music is the back- 
ground for appreciation. This book is 
as important a contribution to other 
phases of adolescence as to music. 

WHEN GRANDFATHER WAS A 

BOY. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

Illustrated by George Gillett Whit- 

ney. Cloth. Illustrated. 164 pages. 

Boston, New York, Chicago, At- 

lanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Fran- 

cisco: Ginn and Company. 

Here are thirty-four stories of life 
in the country “When Grandfather 
Was a Boy.” It would make the 
country life more than half a century 
ago real if children would read these 
stories. They would enjoy them and 
life in the country would be real. 
We wonder how children today can 
be induced to read this book when 
there are so many things to divert at- 
tention from books. 


PRUNES AND PRISMS, WITH 
OTHER ODDS AND ENDS. By 
Charles Hall Grandgent. Cloth. Ar- 
tistic Binding. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 

Professor Grandgent of Harvard is 
one of the few essayists of today 
whom people read because of his 
essay art. He does not have to make 
a fool of himself in criticism in order 
to write attractively of the education 
of today, of the Ku-Klux Klan, of the 
over-sexed, of the over-fondled child, 
and of the student desire for “the 
quickest of quick service in the near- 
est spot and nourishment rapid of 
digestion.” 

Dr. Grandgent is an essayist who 
can mix fact and fiction without 
demonstrating “inferiority complex,” 
who can write of parental sentimen- 
tality without being an anaemic tra- 
ditionalist. He has written ten thou- 
sand words on “Prunes and Prisms” 
and neither word seeps into his essay 
more than once. He comes as near 
revealing a real literary personality as 
any modern essayist whom we really 
enjoy reading, regardless of his sub- 
ject, and somehow he manages to 
touch as many subjects in which we 
are interested as Woolworth is of sell- 
ing me something for five cents that I 
do not want. 

ESSAY WRITING. A Handbook for 
the Use of Teachers. By R. D. 
O'Leary, University of Kansas. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
Professor O'Leary has written so 

interestingly on “Essay Writing” that 

it is as captivating as any book on any 
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phase of literary production as we have 
read in many a day. He knows what 
any reader would like to know about 
the creation and the creators of the 
literature of the day, and he has the 
art of sustaining the reader's interest 
in every paragraph. It is highly credit- 
able to the University of Kansas that- 
it has as the head of its department of 
English a man who practices as good: 
writing as he writes about. 


THE GOLDEN TRUMPETS. By 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, City 
Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Illustrated by Helen M. Torrey, 
Cloth. 163 pages. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Rochester, New York, has made 
contributions to many phases of indus- 
trial and commercial life. It is almost 
a century since the Erie Canal made 
Rochester the great flour city of the- 
new world, and there has been no time 
since she lost her prestige in flour mak- 
ing to St. Louis and later to Minne- 
apolis that Rochester has not been the- 
leading city in the new world in some 
notable achievement. For a third of 
a century that city has not been the 
creator of something of national in- 
terest in educational progress. Blanche 
Jennings Thompson with her “Silver 
Pennies” and “The Golden Trumpets” 
is simply playing true to form in the 
famous city of flour and flowers, from 
Gilbert to Weet, from Kodaks to edu- 
cational films. Her fairies have the 
genius of modern vision. 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. By Walter Lefferts, 
Ph.D. Cloth. Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia and Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Dr. Lefferts has created an interest- 
ing plan for developing human inter- 
est of children in the social, domestic, 
industrial and civic life of the peoples 
of whom he writes. 


Books Received 


“Contributions to Education.” (Vol- 
ume 2.) By J. Carlton Bell, Ambrose 
L. Suhrie.—“Government and Busi- 
ness.” By Earl W. Crecraft.—"Chil@ 
Accounting Practice.” By Abel J. 
McAllister and Arthur S. Otis. New 
York: World Book Company. 

“A Guide to Literature for Charac- 
ter Training.” By Edwin D. Star- 
buck, Frank K. Shuttleworth, and as- 
sistants.—“An Adventure with Chil- 
dren.” By Mary H. Lewis. — “An- 
swers to Study-Guide Tests in Ameri- 
ean History.” By M. J. Stormzand. 
—‘The American and the German 
University.” By Charles Franklyn 
Thwing.—‘‘Readings from the New 
Poets.” By William Webster Ells- 
worth. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Statistical Methods for Students in 


Education.” By Karl J. Holzinger. 
Boston: Ginn and Company. 


“The Essay.” By R. D. O'Leary. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 


“Latin, First Year.” By Ralph Van 
Deman Magoffin and Margaret Young 
Henry, with a “Latin Playlet,” by 
Lillian B. Lawler. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Company. 
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” 
Regrets 
Ole—"Tillie, vill you marry me?” 
Tillie—“Yaas, Ole.” 


A long, deadening silence falls. 

Tillie—“Vy don’t you say something, 
Ole?” 

Ole—“Vell, Oi 


much already.” 


toink Oi say too 


Same Thing 

Salesman—“Let me sell you a ma- 
chine that will add, subtract, multiply 
and divide.” 

Business Man—“I have one now.” 

Salesman—“What kind ?” 

Business Man—‘“My car. It adds to 
my expenses, subtracts from my bank 
account, multiplies my troubles and 
divides my family.”—New Haven Reg- 
ister. 

Which Insect? 

“Mummy, do you say ‘It is me’ or 
‘> oem 

“Always remember the rhyme: ‘It 
is I,’ said the spider to the fly.” 

“I see—but couldn't you say ‘It is 
me,’ said the spider to the flea?” 





First Thing 
The Sunday school teacher had been 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 
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telling her class all about the canni- 
bals and the missionaries who went to 
foreign places. “Now children,” she 
asked, “what do you think would be 
the first thing the missionaries should 
teach the cannibals?” “Please,” sug- 
gested Billy, “they should teach them 
to be vegetarians.”"—Vancouver Prov- 
ince. 
His Profession 

Jackson—“Yes, I’ve often gone over 
the top.” 

Crowther—“That so? Where were 
you stationed in France?” 

Jackson—“I never was in France; I 
am a barber.” 


Strange Delusion 

Physician—“‘Are, there any cases of 
insanity in your family?” 

Grace—“Well, my father thinks he 
is the head of the family.” 

Our Other-Country Cousins 

“Tommy,” asked the teacher, “what 
can you tell me of America’s foreign 
relations at the present time?” 

“They're all broke,” answered the 
brightest boy in the class——House- 
hold Guest. 





and a hotel 














Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


j| Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, St. Louis 














Estate 


“Did you hear about 
traveling salesman who died?” 
Two—‘“No, shoot.” 
One—“Left an estate of 500 towels 
key.”"—Vancouver Prov- 


One— the 


ince. 


Rather Be Deaf 


“Ts your husband trying anything 
to cure his deafness?” 

“No, he’s postponed it until our boy 
has finished learning to play the saxo- 
phone.” —Pathfinder. 


ee 


Not a Fussy Person 

A Welshman was crossing a bridge 
at night when he heard a voice from 
the river crying “Help! help! I can't 
swim !” 

“Neither can I, Evan Thomas,” re- 
plied the wayfarer, “but I don’t make 
a fuss about it.”—Tit-Bits, London. 











Why T saiciniaet 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the 
subjected to i 


hating chalk 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 
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Portiand, Me., 415 St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bide. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bids. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Pertiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Les Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Send fer circular and registration form free. 
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C, WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon St., Bosten, Mass.  Ciapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Our business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct calls from employers. 


GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manage, 




















Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publicand 
private schools in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 
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Early Instrumental Training 
Editor, Journal of Education :-— 

Early instrumental training in the 
form of the so-called Toy Bands 
has created an interest throughout the 
whole country and every director of 
music observes with an open mind any 
new angle of this pre-orchestra train- 
ing. 

At the recent National Education 
Association Convention of School 
Superintendents, 175 first grade Bos- 
ton school children from nine differ- 
ent schools played as one large band, 
without ever having had a combined 
rehearsal. 7 

John O’Shea, director of music for 
the Boston Public Schools, was respon- 
sible for the unprecedented success of 
the demonstration. His vision into the 
value of ensemble playing in lower 
primary grades has made _ it possible 
for each school to be equipped alike 
with a specific standard outfit of in- 
struments properly balanced in tonal 
contrast. Having the courage of his 
convictions and a knowledge of what 
can be accomplished in pre-orchestra 
training, he gave to the superintend- 
ents an actual demonstration of class- 
room work without embellishments. 

Knowing Mr. O’Shea as well as I 
do, he would most likely say that there 


was nothing remarkable’ about the 
combined playing of these children. He 
would be quick to give generous credit 
to the women assistants in his depart- 
ment, as well as to my own efforts in 
standardizing the type of instruments 
and scores for the players. 

Those of us who are in close touch 
with ensemble playing in the lower 
primary grades feel that the recent 
Boston demonstration has a deep sig- 
nificance. It points out clearly that 
leaders in school music are taking a 
keen interest in the beginning of in- 
strumental training, and we hope the 
time has come when junior high and 
grammar school orchestras’ will not 
have to struggle for right habits of 
listening, concentration, rhythmic re- 
sponse and such simple problems, but 
that all this and more will be accom- 
plished before children read a note of 
music. 

Already there is dissatisfaction 
among music directors in calling this 
worthwhile musical activity the Kid- 
die Orchestra, Toy Band, Baby Sym- 
phony and other such foolish names. 

Recently one of our Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra leaders, who is too 
modest to let me mention his name, 
made the statement that the playing of 
little children such as he heard at 
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Symphony Hall and at the N. E. A. 
convention was decidedly Percussion 
Ensemble. 

At first thought this sounds too 
elaborate a name, but when one con- 
siders that during the musical educa- 
tion of children the string, woodwind. 
and brass ensemble become familiar 
names to them, there seems no reason 
why percussion ensemble should be- 
ignored. 

To those who are familiar with the 
joyousness expressed by groups of 
little folks as they play their selections, 
there comes a feeling of certainty that 
this experience has come to stay, for 
the children have placed their stamp 
of approval upon the “band,” and it is. 
for us to direct this interest into the 
right channel by making Percussion 
Ensemble of real value to the musicak 
education of children. 

Very truly yours, 
Grace Drysdale. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


A Pioneer Music Educator 
Editor, Journal of Education :— 


After an illness of many months, 
Charles Harris Congdon, long 
identified with music education in this 
country, died at his Marshall Falls 
home, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 23, in his seventy-second 
year. 

He was graduated from the State 
Normal College at Mansfield, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1876. From 1885 to 1896 
he was director of music in the public 
schools of St. Paul, Minnesota. He 
was the first to group school children 
in the living flag, and under his direc- 
tion 2,200 of them in flag formation 
made their performance at the G.A.R. 
National Encampment in St. Paul in 
1896 a notable event. 

Mr. Congdon contributed in no 
small way to the appearance of “The 
Modern Music Series,” by Eleanor 
Smith, where was introduced for the 
first time in public school music teach- 
ing, the singing of beautiful songs as. 
the basis of technical instruction. He 
became a member of the Music De- 
partment of Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, and with Robert Foresman was- 
largely responsible for the early ex- 
tended use of “The Modern Music 
Series.” 

Later, Mr. Congdon organized, and’ 
to his death conducted, his own com- 
pany, which published the Congdon 
Music Readers, Charts, Reading and 
Teachers’ Books, and miscellaneous: 
material. He was the inventor of 
Congdon Chromatic Pitchpipes; also. 
other educational equipment. 

Theodore Roosevelt selected Mr. 
Congdon to lead the singing at the 
Progressive Party's Convention im 
Chicago in 1912. He was prominently 


identified with the Music Supervisors” 


National Conference from its first 
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meeting in Keokuk in 1907, and until 
recently was seen at all the important 
music conferences and national edu- 
cational gatherings in the country. 

Few educators or publishers have 
enjoyed a more extended acquaintance 
than Mr. Congdon. He was an origi- 
nator of ideas, an able judge of music, 
and for half a century he held a 
unique place in the educational and 
business world. 

Charles G. Griffith. 
March 30, 1928. 
Newark, N. J. 


Recognition of Heroes 
Editor, Journal of Education :— 

In the history of science one of the 
amazing stories is that of the conquest 
of yellow fever. For several months 
magazine articles have been giving 
publicity to our country’s share in this 
achievement. The immediate reason 
for recalling these incidents of twenty- 
seven years ago is the discovery that 
the surviving yellow fever heroes or 
their dependents are in need. We are 
proud of their heroism. Major Walter 
Reed, head of the Commission, when 
transmitting his report said: “In my 
opinion this exhibition of moral cour- 
age has never been surpassed in the 
annals of the army of the United 
States.” Certain it is that as a nation 
we are unwilling these heroes or their 
families should be in want or depend- 
ent on private charity. 

There is now pending the Copeland- 
Wainright Bill intended to recognize 
the services of these heroes through 
suitable pensions for themselves or 
their dependents. The bill also aims 
to establish a continuing ‘plan for ex- 
pressing in years to come 
try’s obligation to those who serve 
the public in similar ways. This effort 
is sponsored by the New York Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers led by 
James E. Peabody of the Morris High 
School, New York City. 

It is hoped that those who are in- 
terested in the passage of this bill will 
write to Hon. John M. Morin, chair- 
man House Committee on Military 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., and to 
representatives and senators from 
their own states. 


our coun- 


Since Congress will not remain in 
session much longer letters endorsing 
the Copeland-Wainright Bill should 
be sent promptly. 

Sincerely yours, ‘ 
Hannah Hume Lee. 
April 5, 1928. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. & & & 








BARDEEN - UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


FREE REGISTRATION 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 






























TEACHERS WANTED 
for positions in Public 


TEACHERS’ AGEWC 
Schools,PrivateSchools, 


poe E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago Colleges, Universities, 
Fifth Avenue, New York State Normal Schools, 


etc. Best schools our 
ete Bldg., Spokane, Wn. clients. Send for book- 
York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a 


Wichita, Kansas Business.” 





ALBER 


48RD YEAR 


























smtresuses to Col- 
leges, Schools and 


MERICAN!::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

nd FOREIGN Families, super- 
ior rofessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York 




















5 recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY 3: of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where qa teacher may 
be wanted, address Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 
York. 




















The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 








We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. . .. Boston, Mass. 


Leng Distance Telephones 
Office and Residence 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 





WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
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OUR SCHOOL ROOM 


















































EXACT SIZE 





























PICTURE YOUR CLASSES 


THE WILSON-WAY 


Each Pupil Is Portrayed in an Intimate and Natural Pose 

















The Wilson-Way Individual Photographs 
Provide Perfect Student Identification 


Indispensable to Modern Primary Schools— High Schools—Colleges 


USE WILSON-WAY photographs in picture seating plans—school papers 
and magazines—class books—on office record cards—membership 
ecards of clubs, societies and other student organizations—and for 
many similar purposes. Particularly valuable to pupils and parents to 
show development over a given period. 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING AND ENLARGEMENT 
The Wilson-Way Plan 


Our service is available to all schools without charge or obligation. No 
camera or other apparatus to buy. 


Classes or entire student body photographed with surprisingly little in- 
terruption of school work. 


Teachers, principals, superintendents, are presented with the Wilson 


Seating Plan, illustrated above, complete with pictures. Special size 
free for office record. 


Our only compensation is from voluntary purchase by pupils at twenty- 
five cents per strip of five photographs. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES AND CIRCULAR 


HALL'S SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY = WILSON-WAY SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


NORTH 18TH STREET 1955 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE NATIONS SCHOOLS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Member Associated Exhibitors National Education Association 
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